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Bird-Photography on the Salt-Marshes 


By JOHN BARTRAM, Carmel, N. Y. 


THE OSPREY COMES HOME 


EAR Stone Harbor, 
N N. J., we set up our 
blind by a small 
pond in a large Laughing 
Gull colony. When all was 
ready I entered the blind to 
wait for the return of the 
birds. Almost at once they 
began to come to their nests. 
What a beautiful sight to see 
these handsome birds drop- 
ping like snowflakes to the 
ground! All was calm again. 
While busy taking pictures I 
had a little visitor, a Red- 
winged Blackbird. It hovered 
at the peep-hole of the blind 
for an instant, then flew down 
toalight near where two Gulls 
sat on their nests, right in 
front of my camera, making 
a most attractive picture. 
When my time was up I 
turned the blind over to 
my friend while I wandered 
over the salt-marshes looking 
for other subjects for our 
cameras. 
The main object of my 


search was the nest of a Clapper Rail, and as I was walking along the 
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edge of an inlet, a Rail suddenly flew up at my feet. This is a rather un- 
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NEST OF CLAPPER RAIL WITH EGGS AND NEWLY HATCHED YOUNG 


RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD VISITS ITS NEIGHBORS, THE LAUGHING GULLS 
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usual thing for this bird to do; they usually sneak off through the grass at one’s 
approach. I looked down just in time to see the last little black ball of down 
leave its well-hidden nest at my feet. It was no easy job to corral the two 
young I was able to find while I set up my camera and took the picture. In 
fact, one of them did get away, so all I was able to get was the one chick 
and three unhatched eggs. 

The old bird came so close 
while I was doing this that I 
tried to get some pictures of it 
without the aid of a blind. 
This was easier said than 
done. The bird blended so 
well with its background that 
I was unable to find it in most 
of my negatives. Only one 
was at all satisfactory. I took 
it when she stepped out for an 
instant on the mud at the 
edge of the inlet. 

The next day we located 
an Osprey’s nest low enough 
to be photographed from the 
ground. It was in a clump of 
trees well out in the salt- 
marshes, and one of the most 
difficult parts of our work was 
transporting, on our backs, 
our blind and photographic 
equipment out to the nest. 
At last the blind was set up 


end my friend le : in ne A CLAPPER RAIL SHOWS ITSELF FOR 
é y friend left me to my AN INSTANT 


long vigil. I settled myself as 

comfortably as is possible in a 4-foot cube with clouds of mosquitoes for my 
companions. Soon I found that the old birds were able to see my slightest 
move through the peep-hole of the blind whenever one happened to fly past, 
which seemed to be every time I attempted to shift my position or kill a 
few mosquitoes. At last the bird lit on the edge of the nest just long enough 
for me to snap the shutter of my camera. During the four-hour sojourn in 
my little box I had only three opportunities for pictures. 

Not far from the Osprey’s nest we found a fairly large colony of Herons 
consisting mainly of Black-crowned Night Herons and a few Green Herons. 
Added to these we were lucky enough to see a Yellow-crowned Night Heron 
several times during our stay in the colony. Although we spent several days 
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GREEN HERON AND NEST 
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looking for its nest, we found no definite evidence of its breeding other than 
its presence during the nesting season. 

We located a Green Heron’s nest only about 4 feet from the ground, so we 
set up our blind near it. I sat there for three hours without the bird coming 
within range of my camera. By that time it was growing late so we left our 
blind there till morning. Early the next day I again entered the blind prepared 
for a long wait. Almost immediately the old bird came to the nest but at the 
click of my shutter she left and did not return during my stay in the blind. 

We then shifted the blind to a suitably located Black-crowned Night 
Heron’s nest. This beautiful bird seemed to be tamer than its little cousin. 
It returned to its nest almost as soon as I entered the blind and seldom flew 
at the click of the camera. In fact, before I got through it was even necessary 
to wave my hand outside the blind in order to get it to change its position. 


THOUSANDS OF FRANKLIN’S GULLS HELP TO KEEP THE GRASSHOPPER PEST IN 
CHECK ON EASTERN COLORADO FARMS. THE BIRDS ARE HERE SHOWN AT WORK 
IN A RECENTLY PLOWED FIELD 


Photographed by D. G. Wentz, Fort Morgan Colo. 


The Silver Flight: An Idyl of the Mourning Dove 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, Fairfield, Conn. 


DREARY morning in the last week of February. Sleet was falling 

intermittently, making little pools here and there on the snow-covered 

ground. Mercifully there was no wind, but as it was, but few birds 
ventured out of shelter. Half a dozen Crows were working at some frozen 
apples below in the old orchard; a like number of bewildered Starlings, having 
lost their companions, fidgeted in the partly heated cellar-way where they 
had taken refuge from the cold that they hardly understood. Unwelcome 
interlopers as they are, almost hated in the nesting season when they appro- 
priate without shame the nesting-hole of Bluebird and Flicker, one must take 
pity on these involuntary expatriates from a less rigorous climate, and we 
give them bread—somewhat ‘over the left,’ be it said. 

Occasionally the spruces shook with the movements of the small birds 
nestling in their shelter, but the feeding-shelf, though well supplied with 
grains and sunflower seed, was quite deserted, except for a something, possibly 
an old bird-nest, blown by the wind, that was huddled in one corner. Looking 
idly at it, I fancied I detected a slight movement. A second look, aided by my 
glass, showed an almost shapeless hump of feathers! Out I went, without 
overshoes or coat, to find a Mourning Dove squatting amidst the grain, with 
eyes tightly closed and head drawn down close between its shoulders. Yet, in 
spite of its death-like stillness, when I came within touching distance, it flew 
stiffly to a birch sapling a few feet away, but the moment that I returned to 
the porch it went back to its original position. All day it sat there, the sleet 
coating it with ice, its only movement being an occasional jab at the surround- 
ing food and a stretching of the neck, with a swift, circular glance, as if to say 
to any curious onlooker, ‘‘I have warmed this spot and I’m going to sit tight 
in spite of what you may think of me.’’ Down went the head again between 
the shoulders, and the eyes closed. There was no attempt to put its head in 
the shelter of its wings. At the time I wondered if the fact that it sat squarely 
on both feet made this position more comfortable. 

The uncertain weather lasted for a few days, then the snow began to melt. 
Many birds now came to the shelf, until the first week in March two Doves, 
apparently a pair, attracted my attention. They were silent and furtive and 
fed chiefly just after dawn and before evening. Just after dawn one morning 
I was sitting at my bedroom window watching for early migrants, when two 
pairs of silvery wings slipped from the light woods toward the east of the 
shelter and the pair began feeding with pretty, coquettish movements of head 
and a sweeping motion of the tail. Faint murmurs came from them, little 
whisperings that developed into a gentle but distinct Co—oo0-000-000 ending 
in the upward scale. It was a sound more of intimate joy than of mourning, a 
(186) 
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little quaverish, perhaps, as if it was their first attempt at a love-song. In a 
few days more the usual cooings came frequently from my bit of woods, quite 
strong and with distinct rhythmic utterance. Still I could not associate it in 
any way with a mournful call. It was more a voicing of content, as if they 
said in bird cockney ‘Ome—Om-m-e; ome-o-o-me!’ It was not long afterward 
(March 20) that the warden of Birdcraft Sanctuary found the Dove’s nest of 
loosely arranged sticks in the crotch of a branch in a spruce tree on a neighbor’s 
lawn. On the 23d he found that there was the usual complement of two eggs 


THE DOVES’ TABLE 


in it. That night there was a slight fall of very heavy snow, and the next 
morning the Dove could be seen brooding the eggs, only the top of her head 
showing above the cupped snow that the spruce twigs held in place about 
the nest. A visit on the 25th showed the nest broken up and the two eggs 
pierced and lying on the ground, the prey, doubtless, of Blue Jays that were 
hovering about and evidently tired of their winter fare. This was an unusual 
record and we hope the venturous pair gained wisdom by experience. 

In early April the Dove colony began to arrive all at once (twelve pairs all 
told) at Birdcraft and the adjoining homesteads. They were more furtive 
than timid, and a few dominant spirits held sway over the rest, at least when 
it came to feeding. One or two would hold the center of the shelf, pushing off all 
intruders in anything but a Dove-like manner, but in the scuffle would manage 
to scatter sufficient seed on the ground to satisfy all the rest. 

Middle April, and the cooing in half-tones grew louder and more insistent. 
In trying to locate the sound I found that it had a carrying quality of several 
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hundred yards. The courtship then became ardent. Instead of the half- 
hearted trailing of wings and spreading of the tail, there were wild dashes into 
the air and direct downward flights, wings spread, with the dash and verve 
of a Hawk. All through May and June these strange flights continued, until 
the nestlings, mingling with their parents, diverted the attention. 

I know of nothing more bewildering and, at the same time, beautiful than 
these flights. A high telephone wire crosses the fields not far from my observa- 
tion seat, so that when the Doves plunge into the air, either upward or down- 
ward, their underparts are in full view. In spite of their varied plumage of 
dark gray, light gray, vinous, silver-white, and almost cream, from my view- 
point, when the sun shone brightly, the whole bird took on the hue of silver 
burnished or oxidized, the iridescence of the shadows still further matching 
up to the metallic effect. Up they toss themselves! One no longer thinks in 
terms of ornithology but of the sheer dash and beauty of the feathered creature. 
The flight is Hawk-like in its descent, the banded tail spreading like the 
Broadtail’s; then, just before alighting to feed, the wings are closed tight to 
the sides, the silver arrow disappears, to walk about primly, then, suddenly, 
to take the air again. 

One may watch these flights, either solo or concerted, for hours without 
discovering the rhyme or reason for them, unless it be for pure joy, and what 
better reason could be given in the months of May and June? 

Later on, during and after the molt, the silvery light fades from their plu- 
mage, and at a short distance the old and young blend hopelessly unless the 
greater timidity of the juniors brands them. More time is spent upon the 
ground; they make longer excursions from their nesting haunts; no evening 
sees them gathering in the light woods that border the fields. 

When do they leave for the winter? It is impossible to fix a date for the 
entire species. During the last weeks of October flock-massing begins. An 
hour before dusk they come, apparently from the north, in small groups and 
seek roosting-space in a group of hemlocks back of the museum in Birdcraft 
Sanctuary. Then the groups turned to great flocks until at dark there must 
be upwards of two hundred birds, their direct, swift flight recalling the now 
legendary Passenger Pigeon. At dawn they bathe, feed, and disappear. 

As November passes, the newcomers grow fewer and fewer, but half a 
dozen or so linger all the season in the Sanctuary where there is always food 
and evergreen shelter. Last year a small group was seen between Christmas 
and New Year lurking knowingly about the house where the warden kept his 
stock of grain and sunflower seeds, and long record shows that there are always 
a few birds wintering with us here in Fairfield. 


Mourning Dove Behavior 
By W. H. BERGTOLD, Denver, Colo. 


September-—October, 1930, issue of this magazine relating to a tame 
Mourning Dove, and may now be interested to learn more about its 
development since that time. 

It really has been fascinating to watch the unfolding of new characteristics 
in this bird, and to note that some of the old ones have been lost, or altered, 
with, however, a tenacious persistence of some early ones. 

Recently, a disabled domestic Pigeon was found in the yard, brought into 
the house, and introduced to the Dove, with the hope that the latter might 
welcome company. Far from it, for the Dove immediately resented the intru- 
sion of the stranger, becoming so belligerent that the Pigeon had to be taken 
to another home. Furthermore, even after the Pigeon’s departure, the Dove 
would not ‘speak’ to its mistress; its indignation and jealousy were unmis- 
takable. 

This bird is now nearly four years old. Practically all of its life has been 
spent indoors, and yet it has kept perfectly healthy. It is so tame that one, 
on seeing it, at once thinks of the descriptions given of the utter fearlessness 
of the birds of the Galapagos Islands. The Dove siill delights to alight on a 
man’s head, much to the dismay and surprise of a stranger—a gas-inspector, 
for example. If there be a carpenter working about the house, the Dove basely 
deserts its mistress, to dance constant attendance on the working man. At 
the time of the previous report the bird had not learned to go to the second 
story of its home; now it will wing its way, in a single flight, from the first to 
the second floor, through several rooms, making short-cuts and abrupt turns 
up a stairway with surprising swiftness and precision. 

The Dove’s owner declares that it is ‘smarter’ than any dog she ever owned, 
and of dogs she has had not a few. Certainly, anyone who studies and becomes 
familiar with this bird will admit that it is remarkable in its behavior, and 
will be inclined to agree with the owner as to the Dove’s cleverness. 

The bird’s sense of hearing must be extraordinarily keen and in keeping 
with its alertness. Mrs. B. may be in the back of the house, unconscious of 
any noise, yet the Dove will call softly, in a quite characteristic way, as a 
warning that someone has come onto the front porch. The bird is unexcelled 
as a sentinel. Moreover, it patently differentiates between strangers and 
familiars who may approach the front door; this has been demonstrated many 
times and is, perhaps, analogous to a dog’s ability to recognize the sound of 
its master’s car half a block away. 

In the summer the Dove often awaits the evening arrival of the man of 
the house by watching the garage from the screened back porch, exhibiting 
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P scien: some readers of Brrp-Lore will recall a brief note in the 
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plainly, when he arrives, decided pleasure and joy. When he comes into the 
house the Dove will strut ahead of him wherever he goes, and will patrol his 
bedroom doorway, and try to exclude anyone who may seek to enter the room. 
Recently, Mr. B. was unexpectedly absent from home for several days; the 
bird spent a good part of the first hours of this absence in the master’s room, 
perched on and guarding a pair of his shoes, meanwhile cooing softly to itself. 
Its affections are most decidedly biased in its master’s favor. But its liking 
for men does not extend to Negroes; the Dove is always frightened when one 
is present. 

The Dove enjoys having its master scratch its head and neck, but, singu- 
larly enough, it resents the presence of anyone else while this comforting 
process goes on; if anyone intrudes on its enjoyment, the bird marches off 
with feigned indifference, and will not return until the interloper departs. 

One of the Dove’s curious habits is to coax for food, and, when fed, to try 
to drive away the ‘hand that feeds it.’ Recently the writer saw it fed and wit- 
nessed its efforts to drive its mistress away, but when the writer tested this 
trait by feeding the bird it perched on his finger in place of fighting it. 

There are two Canaries in this household to which the Dove is habitually 
indifferent until it is time for their feeding. Then it is most assiduous in being 
close at hand, obviously to get spilled seed, a clear case of ‘cupboard’ interest. 
If this feeding-time be delayed, the Dove trots back and forth between Mrs. 
B. and the Canary cages until the small birds are fed, meanwhile uttering a 
call quite different from any used at other times. Often the Canaries have to 
be handled in order that their claws may be trimmed; when this happens there 
is some audible fuss made by the little birds, whereupon the Dove invariably 
rushes to their rescue and fights Mrs. B.’s ankles, sometimes doing real damage 
to a sheer stocking. 

This Dove has never partaken of any sort of green food, such as apple or 
lettuce, but eats heartily of mixed ‘bird-seed,’ powdered egg-shells, and sand. 
If, and when, the range-oven is in use, the bird invariably will take a bath, 
followed by a drying in the oven’s radiation, holding up one wing after another 
exactly as does a Robin in a hot summer’s sun after a bath; the Dove bathes 
at no other time, one of its changed early habits. It drinks freely of water, 
seemingly by suction, never raising its head in drinking as does a hen. At 
times the Dove gets very much under foot, greatly to its danger, when it is 
banished to the back porch, where it pouts like a spoiled child and disdains 


to come to hand when called. 

The Dove once escaped into the great out-of-doors, remaining absent 
about five hours. Though its home is in a closely built-up part of the city, 
the bird found its way home, notwithstanding that it had never before been 
free. It was found, on its return, on the outside sill of an open, screened window. 
Small wonder that man has long marveled over a bird’s homing ability. 

Summer or winter, the bird comes into the house; if on the back porch, at 
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dusk retiring for the night to the top of a tall kitchen cupboard. It has arranged 
some soap-bars, stored on this cupboard top, as a nest, staying in it for hours 
at a time with the actions of a brooding bird. 

Certainly the Editor of Brrp-LoreE was correct when he wrote “We never 
realize how little we know about birds until we form intimate relations with 
an individual bird.” 

The more one studies this Dove, the more one ponders over its psychology. 
It makes one feel that we are wrong when we say “How human some animals 
are’; rather we should say “How animal most humans are.” 


A Flycatcher History 


By MILTON GOFF, Rockford, Ills. 


4 


HILE I awaited one of Nature’s 
treats in color—a Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak—his mate treated 
me to music. A whispering flock of 
Goldfinches flew about my blind. The 
sound advanced, retreated; now on 
one side, next, the other; surrounding 
me, then leaving. As the sweet, con- 
versational chorus drifted away, unseen, 
a silent visitor appeared. Flitting noise- 
lessly through the undergrowth, a bright- 
black-eyed, olive-brown bird perched 
before me for an instant. It left on 
white-barred, soundless wings. So fast 
did the mystery of the trim little visitor 
grip my mind that I failed to notice 
the return to her nest of Lady Grosbeak. 
Even the clear song of the male roused 
me toonlya moment’sattention. To make 
this new acquaintance, I left my ‘job in 
the hand’ for a more difficult one in the 
bush: trailing without tracks to follow. 
Familiar territory to me is an extent of dense, lowland growth beside Rock 
River. Its several acres of ‘jungle’ lie within our city limits, yet, due to a 
unique position, it is a small wilderness. For two hours I pushed and dragged 
my way through it; for two hours my only rewards were a bruised knee and 
nettles. Then, behold! A compact nest of silvery color, fastened to an upright 
elderberry fork, appeared through the tangle of willow shoots. A.little cup, 
holding in its depths four tiny buff and cinnamon-brown eggs. A dainty home 


“THE FEMALE FLYCATCHER STOPPED 
FOR ONE BRIEF LOOK” 
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just below a flowering white canopy of elderberry blossoms, and slightly more t 
than 6 feet above the ground. 

When I next approached the nest that day, the hostess was at home, so I a 
stopped to visit for a minute—not more, because she watched me shyly and at I 
the first opportunity (a slight turning of my head and eyes) she darted down- f 
ward through the willows and away. Despite her rapid departure, she had 
remained long enough to reveal her identity. Both her own coloring and the a 
appearance of her nest and eggs proved her to be an Alder Flycatcher. There- I 
after, I spent many delightful and instructive hours each day in a hiding-place I 
(not a difficult thing to find in that wild tangle) close to the Flycatcher home. l 

On June 30 there were two tiny, squirming, naked, orange, young birds beside I 
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“THE FEMALE LANDED SILENTLY. . . FORMING A FINE SILHOUETTE” 
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the two unhatched eggs. During much of the day-time these hatching eggs 
were left with only the warmth of the sun and the two growing youngsters to 
aid them. The female’s apparent lack of care seemed not to matter in the 
least: some time after noon the next day a third member was added to the 
family. 

In the afternoon a storm was rising. The gray clouds were piled high 
around the whole horizon. Everything was dark and cool and calm—a perfect 
background for the quiet manner of these Flycatchers. An occasional snap of a 
beak was the only indication that they remained near-by. Then the female 
landed silently, peered into the nest, forming a fine silhouette, and re-arranged 
her young, finally settling peacefully into the nest. 

The grass and brush were wet and sparkling in the brilliant morning sun- 
light the day following the storm. I sat expectantly in my hiding-place. All 
morning the actions of the mother bird heightened this feeling of expectation. 
She made repeated trips to the nest, at each return poking about in it. Only 
infrequently was feeding the object of these visits. The male, too, came at 
intervals. After one of his inspection trips he darted away. Almost immediately 
his mate hurried up from the same direction in which he had disappeared. 
(Had he called her?) She alighted on the nest-edge, reached down into it, 
and flew away with a large piece of egg-shell in her beak! The family was now 
complete. 

During the period from July 2 to July 13 (when the young birds left the 
nest) a detailed account of routine at the nest-home would reveal that the 
youngsters’ appetites improved with their growth. Instead of the irregular 
feedings they received when first hatched, the later ones came quite regularly 
every seven to ten minutes. 

There was a slight change in the costumes worn by both the male and female 
in this period. The fairly conspicuous yellow of the underparts appeared to 
fade away until there was only a trace visible on the flanks and sides. The 
male now became more easy to distinguish from the female. His underparts 
became white, except for a band of gray across the breast; hers became grayer. 
The olive-brown uppers remained unchanged. 

The only sad incident during our close acquaintanceship took place cn 
July 4. While fireworks boomed in the distance, I approached the nest. On 
the ground was the youngest bird—dead. Looking into the nest I found that 
the toll taken by the wind-storm was two deaths; the two largest birds still 
remained. Their only clothing was down and a few pin-feathers on the wings 
and their eyes did not open until July 7. 

The color-change of the adults and my increased familiarity with them (I 
had come to be accepted even when I sat near the nest in plain view) enabled 
me to find that it was the female who did all the feeding. The male’s task 
was guarding the nest. Only at infrequent intervals would he fly up to the 
favorite feeding-perch with food in his mouth. He seemed to have a desire to 
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feed the young but to have also a wish to avoid being seen doing it by any casual 
observer! He wavered between pride and duty, and he mvariably ‘stalled’ 
until his wife bustled up and brushed him aside. Perhaps this order of things 
prevailed because there were only two hungry mouths at home. 

The Alder Flycatcher uses so many perches from which to flip out and catch 
its prey that to select a favorite one with good lighting for photography requires 
careful study. After a day of planning I set my camera before the most-used 
one (it was about 4% feet from the ground). A Catbird would have been on 


“A HUNGRY ‘ME, ME, ME’” 


the twig inspecting the camera before I had completely concealed myself, but 
it was not until on the fourth trip to the nest with food that the female Flycatcher 
stopped for one brief look at it, before heeding the hungry calls of her youngsters. 

An infrequent event engaged my interest completely when it did happen. 
This was the arrival of another bird in the vicinity. The Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak had been received quite hospitably. One day a Flicker landed noisily 
in front of my blind, giving me quite a scare. He stayed there several minutes, 
looking alertly about before leaving. He was not even approached by the Fly- 
catchers. It may be that his wood-pecking beak and that of a Downy Wood- 
pecker, at which one half-hearted dart was made by the male Flycatcher, 
appeared too formidable. Curious Catbirds, however, were treated with little 
ceremony. I quote a typical instance from my notebook: 
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“There is a slight noise as a Catbird perches near the nest. Several angry 
snaps of his mandibles announce the immediate arrival of the male Alder. 
He lands on a twig above his much larger enemy. His tail-feathers spread and 
close to the accompaniment of more beak-snaps. Suddenly he dives forward 
aggressively—and the Catbird leaves precipitantly!”’ 

While the guardian of their domain is thus engaged, the other busy little 
parent is feeding two hungry birds whose growing feathers now show the olive- 
brown of the adults. Two small birds: two big, ever-open mouths, Frequent 
‘peeps’ unless the feedings come promptly, and a hungry ‘me! me! mel’ from 
the youngster who doesn’t get fed. 

Such appetites produce rapid and astonishing results. When a friend and I 
cautiously approached the nest on Sunday, July 12, we found it full of two 
completely feathered young Flycatchers. We left without disturbing them. 

The next day a pleasant surprise awaited me. An incautious approach 
announced my presence—and a whir of wings, their departure! One flew out 
of sight into the jungle; the other we picked up from a near-by twig to ex- 
amine more closely. His upperparts were a rich olive-brown, his wing-bars 
buff. The underparts were decidedly olive-yellow with very little gray. There 
was a black spot on chin and throat. His little stub of a tail and the down re- 
maining with his feathers deprived him of the graceful appearance of his 
parents, but his coloring was much more attractive than theirs. We took one 
picture of him and put him back into the nest where he lay quietly until we were 
hidden. Then he fluttered and climbed to a branch about a foot above the 
nest, from there answering his parents with a soft ‘préter.’ Soon his mother 
landed on the nest, cleaned it, and settled comfortably into it, thus inviting 
him back. Her actions were unheeded, for he preferred to remain where he was. 

The next day, true to my expectations, the nest was empty. The parents 
were in the bushes calling nervously ‘whit, whit,’ but we couldn’t find the 
young birds they were guarding. 


With Kirtland’s Warbler Among the Jack-Pines 
By DR. LAWRENCE H. WALKINSHAW, Battle Creek, Mich. 
With Photographs by the Author and Dr. Richard E. Olsen 


thern Michigan nearly thirty years ago, by Dr. Norman A. Wood. 

Since that time other nests with young and eggs have been found and 
photographed. Nevertheless, Kirtland’s Warbler remains one of our rarest 
birds, and it was with the greatest of pleasure that I accepted an invitation to 
visit its haunts in Crawford County over the week-end including Memorial 
Day, 1931. Our party met in Lansing, and, starting in a drizzling rain, drove 
all night. It was nearly morning when we passed through the little town of 
Frederick, where we turned into the favored jack-pine region along an old 
gravel road. The rain had ceased, and as we completed our journey the sun 
began to lighten the scattered eastern clouds. An occasional Robin caroled 
from some of the deserted farmyards along the way, but most of nature was 


K tema D’S Warbler was found nesting among the jack-pines of nor- 


cold and quiet. 

We soon arrived at the town of Lovells, where we stayed only a few minutes, 
then crossed the stream and drove into the forest, entering an extensive area 
of small jack-pines, many of which were not more than 3 to 4 feet high. 

We had hardly left the car when the sound of a new bird came from the 
short pines along the road. The song was clear and distinct, resembling some- 
what that both of the Maryland Yellow-throat and the Louisiana Water- 
Tarush, yet it was different. Soon we were able to see the bird, my first Kirt- 
land’s Warbler—a male, with his pale yellow throat and breast, slaty gray 
back, wings, and tail. The breast was streaked along the sides, and around the 
eye there was a distinctive white eye-ring surrounded by a black triangle. 
Soon the female appeared and we saw the two together. She was much duller 
colored and lacked the distinctive eye-ring and the black triangle around the 


eye. 

There were several singing from the jack-pines in the neighborhood, and 
we later estimated there were from six to a dozen pairs within a radius of half 
a mile. We finally pitched our tent among the jack-pines a few rods from the 
road and started to search the area in earnest. The voice of Kirtland’s was 
by far the most common to be heard, unless it was that of the omnipresent 
Chipping Sparrows. A few Juncos were singing close to the tent, while farther 
over in the taller pines we soon located the Pine Warbler. 

The weather was not perfect but could have been much worse. Dark clouds 
covered the sky but there was no rain. It was rather cool most of the time, cool 
enough so that our mackinaws were very comfortable. About 9 a.m. Kirtland’s 
Warblers stopped singing altogether and were not heard during the rest of 
the day, nor did we see any of them until the following morning. 

In the morning we again located Kirtland’s Warblers. They always appeared 
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to be in close proximity to the road, and this seems to be a peculiar habit of 
theirs. The morning was bright and I spent much time watching a certain 
pair about a small clump of pines, ranging from 4 to 12 feet in height. Soon 
I was surprised to see the female pick up a piece of grass and disappear among 
the small pines near-by. For several hours I watched that little group of pines 
before I definitely decided she went to a certain spot at the base of one small 
tree. Here, as I approached, I found the female on the nest shaping it for 
final use. She did not leave until I parted the undergrowth 6 inches from the 
rim. The nest was 52 mm. wide and 60 mm. long It was 45 mm. deep and was 


THE JACK-PINE AREA WHICH THE KIRTLAND’S WARBLER INHABITS, NEAR 
LOVELLS, CRAWFORD COUNTY, MICH. 


located directly at the base of a jack-pine about 12 feet in height. She was 
just completing the lining. At this time, when the birds were nervous, we noticed 
the jerking movement of the tail as in the Palm Warbler. 

It was time to return to the southern part of the state. On June 16, we re- 
turned to the little pile of stones along the roadside which marked the Kirt- 
land Warbler’s nest, and were soon walking among the jack-pines following 
a marked path to that one certain tree. But we were to be disappointed, for 
when we reached the tree no signs of the birds could be found. The nest was 
as left, except that it contained a single egg. The egg measured 18.25 mm. x 
13.5 mm. and had a light background with markings of brown and lavender 
over the whole surface but more thickly distributed about the larger end. 
During the three days which we stayed there we saw no signs of the birds 
about the nest. We came to the conclusion that something had killed either 
the female or her mate or both. 
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It was about 5 o’clock in the afternoon when we arrived and there were 
very few birds singing. We had hoped to show to our friends, during their 
short stay, a Kirtland’s Warbler, and had just decidea to wait until morning 
when the sound of a Kirtland’s voice came from a thick group of jack-pines 
only a short distance away. Soon we were near the clump and located the male 
bird sitting in an erect position, as is their habit, in one of the larger pines of 
the group. We studied him for several minutes before he disappeared among 
the small pines in the neighborhood. Later the party became separated and 
I found myself alone watching near where this male bird had disappeared. 
He acted much as did the other bird, as though there was something in that 
clump of pines which acted as a magnet to him. As I stood there watching 
him, Mr. Peterson called that there was a Palm Warbler scolding him severely. 
Soon we were all assembled searching for the nest of the Palm Warbler. 


MALE KIRTLAND’S WARBLER APPROACHING NEST TO FEED YOUNG 
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Before long we found the three young Palm Warblers while the mother bird flew 
nervously about. Later we learned that this was the first definite breeding rec- 
ord of this species for the state of Michigan. 

The following morning, we watched the male bird for a few minutes, then 
seated ourselves on near-by stumps to wait for the female. Soon she appeared 
and it was only a short time until we found the nest at the base of a 6-foot 
jack-pine with five young Kirtland’s Warblers not more than a day or two 
old. We observed them for several minutes and noticed that the male and 
female both aided in the feeding of the young, but that the male never brought 
as many insects as the female. However, he made more trips to the nest than 
she. He would also, after feeding the young, occasionally mount to the top 
of one of the pines to utter his short loud warble for a few times before returning 
to feed the young again. 

Most of the time that afternoon I spent beneath a primitive blind con- 
structed of a few green branches thrown over my shoulders to help more in 
keeping the deer-flies from biting than in remaining hidden from the Kirt- 
land’s Warblers, which were coming to feed the young birds only 3 feet from 
me. The male was less excited than his mate, and paid little attention to me 
as I snapped camera shutters. He always followed a definite route to the 
nest and would occasionally stay a few seconds on the nest. He sang once in 
awhile but left the vicinity only for a short distance. The female would come 
suddenly, always with a mouthful of insects, many more than the male brought, 
but she did not come nearly so often and would remain away at times for sev- 
eral minutes. Although more nervous at my presence, she only occasionally 
scolded with a faint ‘chip.’ Nearly always she came to the same branch on one 
side of a little jack-pine before dropping into the bearberry bushes to hop 
along the ground to the nest at the base of the next pine. Occasionally, she 
would cling to the side of the same tree before dropping into the low bushes 
about the nest, but she always came from the same side as did her mate. 

In the morning the birds came almost immediately and fed the young. 
In fact, the female was much less nervous and fed the young as many times as 
did the male. He did not sing as much as the day previous, probably because 
he was busier feeding the young. While we were waiting, for the first time 
during this second visit, we heard the song of another Kirtland’s Warbler 
from across the road. 

Our plans were to leave at 10 o’clock. I hated to leave the little family 
of Warblers with which we had so suddenly made our acquaintance, so wan- 
dered among the jack-pines before leaving, hoping to see possibly some other 
Kirtland’s Warbler or part of the family of Palm Warblers which had been 
found the first day. Soon I located the Palm Warbler with food in her bill, 
but did not observe any of the young. At one time a short trill attracted my 
attention and it proved to be uttered by a male Palm Warbler high up in a 
red pine tree. But no other Kirtland’s were seen during the morning. 
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A Red-headed Woodpecker photographed 
by R. A. Romanes, Alto, Ga., on July 9, 
1931, the day it left the nest. It weighed 
2% ounces, 30 grams. The nest was found 
June 3, when it contained four eggs, the 
first of which was probably laid May 30 or 31. 


A Nest Census 


Between April 20 and August 31, 1930, 
on a nearly square area containing 168 acres, 
I found the following birds’ nests: Robin, 
303; Carolina Wren, 18; Wood Thrush, 26; 
Field Sparrow, 68; Chipping Sparrow, 18; 
Mourning Dove, 6; Catbird, 103; Brown 
Thrasher, 27; Crow, 24; Wood Pewee, 4; 
Flicker, 99; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 11; 
Bluebird, 71; Song Sparrow, 10; Scarlet 
Tanager, 15; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Kingbird, 3; 


Bob-white, 4; Yellow Warbler, 4; Red-eyed 
Vireo, 24; Phoebe, 26; Chimney Swift, 5; 
Indigo Bunting, 6; Maryland Yellow-throat, 
4; English Sparrow, 16; Starling, 13; Purple 
Grackle, 2; Baltimore Oriole, 4; Cardinal, 6; 
Towhee, 4; Chickadee, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 
4; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 2; Belted King- 
fisher, 1; Black and White Warbler, 2; 
Orchard Oriole, 4; Red-winged Blackbird, 
5; Ovenbird, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Meadowlark, 3; Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, 2; Blue Jay, 17—a total of 42 species. 

In 1931 I found the following nests: 
Robin, 357; Flicker, 90; Catbird, 172; 
Brown Thrasher, 63; Bluebird, 63; Wood 
Thrush, 35; Field Sparrow, 75; Phoebe, 34; 
Cardinal, 19; Starling, 11; English Sparrow, 
26; Chipping Sparrow, 51; Carolina Wren, 
14; Song Sparrow, 18; Purple Grackle, 7; 
Blue Jay, 72; Rough-winged Swallow, 5; 
Red-eyed Vireo, 45; Red-winged Blackbird, 
5; Indigo Bunting, 5; Crow, 21; Yellow 


Warbler, 8; Chimney Swift, 3; Scarlet 
Tanager, 8; Wood Pewee, 4; Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, 6; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 


34; Ovenbird, 2; Towhee, 4; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 2; Waxwing, 4; Barred Owl, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Redstart, 5; 
Orchard Oriole, 1; Baltimore Oriole, 6; 
Tufted Titmouse, 5; Bob-white, 2; Meadow 
lark, 2; Yellow-breasted Chat, 1; Whip- 
poor-will, 1; Yellow-throated Vireo, 5; Screech 
Owl, 3; Kingbird, 1; Black and White 
Warbler, 2; Maryland Yellow-throat, 1; 
Vesper Sparrow, 1; Goldfinch, 5; Humming- 
bird, 2; Parula Warbler, 2; Cooper’s Hawk, 
2—a total of 1246 nests.—CLAuDE J. SMITH, 
Piney Creek (alt. 2374 ft.), N.C. 


Suet in Summer 


I have found in our small bird sanctuary 
here that by putting all suet-trays on a win- 
dow-ledge, squirrels and Sparrows do not 
interfere as when suet is hung in a tree. 
The Brown Creeper, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Downy, and Nuthatch (the Starlings have 
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driven the Chickadees entirely away from 
this locality) are wihter guests. We keep 
the suet-trays out all summer as winter 
birds bring their young for suet. We were 
surprised to see the Wilson’s Thrush, Wood 
Thrush, Robin, and Oriole come to the 
suet-trays in June.—HELEN WALDRON, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Canada Geese on Long Island 


During the past winter there have been 
immense numbers of Canada Geese at Flying 
Point, a short distance east of Southampton. 
They fed on the growing rye that covers 
the potato farms. A man said that he had 
seen acres of them during the winter at one 
time. I saw hundreds of them in a near-by 
lake recently, but most of them have gone.— 
Henry B. BisHop, Southampton, L. I. 
(March 15, 1932.) 


Notes on Raptores 


Some time ago I received a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Framing the Birds of Prey’. One 
of the main contentions of this pamphlet 
was that raptores were rapidly disappearing 
and unless they receive kinder attention will 
soon become extinct. Curious as to whether 
or not Brrp-Lore’s Christmas Census sheds 
any light on this subject, I analyzed six 
censuses in groups of three, those for 1914, 
1915, and 1916, and 1928, 1929, and 1930, and 
the results seem interesting enough to 
warrant publication. 

I devised an arbitrary formula for obtain- 
ing the relative numbers of each species of 
Hawks and Owls in the United States at 
Christmas-time, based on the ratio between 
the total number of each species observed 
and the number of observing party-hours 
making up the census. In the fourteen-year 
period the group as a whole decreased 6.5 
per cent, and in the light of this evidence 
their future appears hardly as dark as it 
has been painted. Marsh Hawks and Great 
Horned Owls showed an apparently sig- 
nificant increase, while Red-tailed and Red- 
shouldered Hawks declined. 

Baynes’ ‘Wild Bird Guests’ contains a 
grouping by A. K. Fisher of the Hawks and 
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Owls according to the economic character of 
their food-habits, as follows: 

Group A, beneficial—White-tailed Kite, 
Marsh Hawk, Harris’s Hawk, Red-tailed 
Red-shouldered Hawk, Swainson’s 
Broad-winged Hawk, Rough-legged 
Ferruginous Rough-leg, Sparrow 
Hawk, Barn Owl, Long-eared Owl, Short- 
eared Owl, Barred Owl, Saw-whet Owl, 
Screech Owl, Snowy Owl, Burrowing Owl, 
and Pygmy Owl. 

Group B, neutral—Golden Eagle, Bald 
Eagle, Prairie Falcon, Pigeon Hawk, Richard- 
son’s Merlin, and Great Horned Owl. 

Group C, harmful.—Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
Cooper’s Hawk, Goshawk, and Gyrfalcon. 

Comparing this arrangement with the 
population table we find that in the last 
fourteen years group A has lost 10 per cent 
while group B has gained 37 per cent and 
group C 7 per cent. A startling indication, 
it would seem, of the stupidity with which we 
handle our remaining wild life-—WaTsoNn 
Hatt,Athens, Ills. 


Turkey Vulture Impaled in Wire Fence 


While visiting at the farm of my father on 
September 20, 1931, he said that a neighbor 
had lost several sheep of late and that there 
had been an invasion of Turkey Vultures 
(Cathartes aura septentrionalis) for about two 
weeks. At one time there had been as many 
as fifty. He also said that one had caught 
its foot in the wire fence near this field, and 
that the neighbor had just caught it and 
brought it to his house, wishing that I might 
see it. It proved to be a young bird but had 
a wing-expanse of nearly 6 feet. One toe had 
been fractured on the left foot. After this 
had been amputated and a band bearing 
number A674818 placed on his foot, he was 
again released to join those sailing above in 
the sky. 

This recalls the abundance of Vultures at 
this time in two previous years. On Sep- 
tember 15, 1929, there were 20 of these birds 
seen soaring over Notawa Lake, south of 
Marshall; on October 5, 1930, the Olsen 
brothers, Professor Hann, and I counted as 
many as 44 sailing over a woodland south of 
Ann Arbor. These were, in all three cases, 
migrating birds—Dr. LawrENCE H. WALK- 
INSHAW, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Mourning Doves in Winter 


Two large flocks of Mourning Doves have 
been wintering in this vicinity. The smaller 
flock of 30 spends each day in a young peach 
orchard near the Jordan Pond, where the 
birds feed on the seeds of buckwheat (cover 
crop). Toward evening these Doves fly over 
to a small wood, just below the escarpment, 
where they roost in the trees for the night. 

The second flock of 50 or more birds 
usually may be seen on calm days in a large, 
weedy field west of the Horticultural Experi- 
ment Station; on windy days, the birds 
often frequent a more sheltered field within 
the limits of the Station grounds. I first 
observed this flock on February 20, 1932, 
although I have been informed that it has 
been here throughout the winter. The Doves 
pass the night in a wood about half a mile 
from their feeding-grounds.—DovucGias A. 
Ross, Vineland Station, Ont. 


Roof Drama 


A female Nighthawk swoops down to the 
roof and waddles slowly toward her two 
spotted eggs. They both lie in a shallow 
depression in the gravel and appear exactly 


A NIGHTHAWK ATTEMPTING TO 
MOVE ITS EGG 
Photographed by Milton Goff 


alike. There must, however, be some dif- 
ference, perhaps invisible to eyes of humans, 
for the bird is covering only one egg. After a 
short rest she turns toward the uncovered 
egg and grasps it in her wide mouth. Bracing 
herself, she strains till every part of her body 
quivers! Completely baffled by such strange 
behavior, we wonder whether a mother bird 
can be attempting to destroy one of her 
own eggs. 

During the next two hours she makes nine 
terrific attempts. After each one she appears 
totally exhausted and settles on the other 
egg with eyes closed. By this time curiosity 
is so great that it compels us to leave our 
convenient hiding-place and walk over to 
the eggs. Even the actions of the mother 
bird, as she flies weakly to a point 15 feet 
away and there feigns injury, fail to distract 
our attention from the egg mystery. 

Aha! So that is the reason for the Night- 
hawk’s exertions. The egg is so firmly 
imbedded in the roofing tar that it cannot 
be moved! 

The little drama recounted above was 
enacted on a Rockford, IIls., school-roof 
during the summer of 1931. A camera had 
been placed near the nest-hollow for the 
purpose of making a regular series of pictures 
showing the Nighthawks at home. The 
unusual picture accompanying this article 
was snapped just as the bird grasped the egg 
in its mouth and started to pull. It shows 
not only the egg, but also the long, slender 
wings crossed over behind the body-——the 
wings which make a Nighthawk the length 
of a Robin appear twice as large in the air. 
Miton Gorr, Rockford, IIls. 


Downy’s Mate or Daughter? 


In Brrp-Lore for 1931, on page 398, Fred 
J. Rogers, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, tells of 
witnessing a male Downy feed a female, 
which he supposed was the Woodpecker’s 
mate. This was on July 6. 

After thirty years of very intimate study 
of four species of Woodpeckers, I can testify 
that I have never seen any of them feeding 
their mates. The Downy Woodpecker is a 
fall, winter, and spring boarder of mine, but 
goes to the woods, 2 or more miles distant, 
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to nest. In northern Iowa his young are out 
of the nest in late June. At that time in 
several summers he has brought young ones 
to his old feeding-place and stuffed them 
well with food, the process being very similar 
to that described by Mr. Rogers. A male 
Hairy Woodpecker has brought a 
juvenile to the food-supply. 

Since at no time of the year has a male 
Downy been seen to show acts of gallantry 
toward an adult female, and since the 
Winnipeg incident was at the season when 


also 


he wanders abroad feeding one or two of his 
offspring, it seems more likely that on this 
occasion he was feeding a daughter instead 
of his mate.——-ALTHEA R. SHERMAN, National, 
Towa. 


A Winter Phoebe 


While observing birds along the Darby 
Creek, about 3 miles above 69th and Market 
streets, it was our luck to see a Phcebe, an 
we believe, for this bird. 
Identification was perfect as we could notice 
the bird sallying after insects, and the wag- 


unusual time, 


ging of its tail. Observed with aid of 8-power 
binoculars.—J. Kersster and E. Reman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Jan. 25, 1932). 


A Winter Hermit Thrush 


A Hermit Thrush has been wintering in a 
wooded swamp near my home. I have seen 
the bird on several occasions, feeding on the 
grass-covered border of a small stream, in 
company with a few Robins. Undoubtedly, 
the presence of the bird at this season is due 
to the unusually mild weather that has pre- 
vailed throughout the winter.—RaAtpH A. 
HuB er, Olisville, Orange Co., N.Y. 
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Occurrence of Hooded Warbler in the 
Niagara Peninsula, Ontario 


While walking through a small wood, 
located near the Vineland Experimental 
Station, on May 19, 1931, I was surprised 
to see a small, unfamiliar yellowish Warbler 
flit down to a wood-pile a short distance 
from me. On approaching within 5 yards of 
it, the bird disappeared into the wood-pile, 
but in a few seconds its head and shoulders 
reappeared. The head and throat were 
black, with the exception of the cheeks and 
fore-crown, which were a deep yellow. 
Shortly it flew up into a small tree from 
which it flitted from bush to bush, where I 
soon lost sight of it in the maze of green 
leaves. On referring to a bird-book, I dis- 
covered that the only description and illus- 
tration which fitted this observation was 
that of the male Hooded Warbler (Wilsonia 
citrina). As there are no previous records, 
known to myself, of this species occurring in 
the Niagara district, this observation should 
be of interest—Douctas A. Ross, Vineland 
Station, Ont. 


Bird-Lores Wanted 


John H. Davidson, 618 Maple Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ills., wants to purchase a copy of the 
January-February, 1931, number. 

McCormick Woodward, 3224 16th St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C., wants to buy a 
copy of the January-February, 1929, number. 

Mrs. O. S. Mitchell, Royal Ontario 
Museum, Bloor St. and Avenue Rd., Toronto, 
Ont., wants two copies of the March-April, 
1913, number. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


LXLI. February 15 to April 15, 1932 


We are assured that all serious bird-stu- 
dents have watched with approval the growth 
of this department of Brrp-Lore. Its 
generous representatives throughout the 
country have become focal points for the 
gathering and dissemination of information 
in regard to the seasonal variations in bird- 
life in their respective regions. Thus there 
has been developed a continuity of interest 
and an appreciation of the significance of 
things seen of value to the ornithologist as 
well as to ornithology. Moreover, the cumu- 
lative importance of this review as a contri- 
bution to science speaks for itself. We wish 
that it were possible to accept the many 
offers of coéperation received and to add to 
the space allotted each contributor, but, 
unfortunately, we must take exactly the 
reverse action. 

Brrp-Lore, we regret to say, is not exempt 
from the effects of the Great Depression, and 
at a time when we especially need the good 
cheer of association with birds, finds it must 
decrease instead of increase the number of 
its pages. While awaiting the coming of 
brighter days, we shall, therefore, have to 
restrict greatly the space heretofore allotted 
to “The Season.”—F. M. C.; J. T. N. 


Boston Recron.—Following a very mild 
early winter, February and March have 
seemed rather colder than usual, but a 
perusal of the official weather records shows 
that these two months have in reality been 
quite average in temperature. There has 
been very little snow at any time this winter 
in the Boston area, however, though western 
Massachusetts and northern New England 
received a blanketing on March 28 which 
must have been discouraging to the wave of 
early migrants which had ‘just arrived. 

Dates of arrival have been rather hard to 
determine this year, because many of the 
‘borderland’ species, which ordinarily winter 
just south of the district, have been present 
this winter as stragglers. Probably, every 


year individuals of these species linger in 
New England and are destroyed by the first 
prolonged cold weather, but this year many 
individuals survived. A notable example is 
the flock of Tree Swallows at the Kimball 
Bird Sanctuary in Bradford, R. 1., being re- 
ported at intervals of a few days all through 
the winter by Mrs. Southwick. 

The scarcity of both Horned and Holbecell’s 
Grebes this winter has been noticeable, and 
Loons have not been common. They are now 
leaving the coast for their breeding-grounds 
and are occasionally reported on inland ponds. 

Black Ducks, Eiders, Brant, and Canada 
Geese have been common, but most other 
Ducks are generally reported as_ below 
normal numbers. Recently both Geese and 
Brant have been seen feeding in fields, and 
they are said to have suffered severely from 
the disappearance of the eel-grass, which is 
a staple winter food for these birds. 

One of the most interesting items of late 
refers to an American Egret. This bird, 
dressed in full nuptial plumes, was first seen 
at Milton, just south of Boston, on March 4 
(R. C. Forbes, Alex. Ladd, J. B. May), and 
was observed by many bird students at fre- 
quent intervals until about April 1, when it 
was apparently driven away by near-by 
blasting operations. The bird was alert and 
wary at first, though, following a week of 
cold weather, it seemed less active. The 
temperature several nights dropped to about 
15° above zero, and the small ponds froze 
solidly, only spring-holes remaining open, 
and food must have been very hard to find. 
Very little snow fell, however, and at times 
the bird was seen in fields, possibly hunting 
field-mice. On March 20, newspapers 
reported a ‘White Crane’ on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, and on April 1 an American Egret was 
identified there, presumably the ‘Crane’ of 
the newspapers. 

Another unusual event in New England 
has been the reporting of considerable 
numbers of Whistling Swans. On March 8, 
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at Block Island, R. I., 1 Mute Swan and 10 
Whistling Swans were noted (Miss Dickens); 
7 Whistling Swans were seen at Fairhaven, 
Mass., on March 11 (Dr. Fiske), 6 at Edgar- 
town the same day (Mrs. Worden), and 2 
on Cape Cod. Many other reports followed, 
of one or two birds usually, though 12 were 
seen at one time at Westport, Mass. Single 
birds at Hartford, Conn., and Port Mouton, 
Nova Scotia, were especially interesting. 
While some of the birds may have been 
Mute Swans, which are now naturalized 
and feral near New York, in several in- 
stances the birds were carefully studied by 
competent observers and _ identified as 
Whistling Swans. In one instance 2 were 
killed and fully identified, but the perpetra- 
tor destroyed all the evidence later, in 
fear of the law. 

On March 29, an exhausted Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird was picked up at West Tisbury 
(F. H. Foster), and on the same day Mrs. 
Worden sent me one found dead at Edgar- 
town. Today’s mail brings a report of a 
third Hummingbird found dead at Glou- 
cester, also on March 29 (Mrs. Simonds), 
doubtless brought north by the same storm 
as the others. 

A storm last week is now bearing fruit in 
reports of unusual birds. A Summer Tan- 
ager was seen at Edgartown on April 13 
(Mrs. Worden) and one was banded and 
another seen at the Austin Ornithological 
Research Station at North Eastham on 
April 15, where a Worm-eating Warbler was 
banded the next day. A Cardinal was taken 
at Lynn on April 14 (Mr. Stubbs), and an 
Indigo Bunting was seen at Rockport on 
April 14 and 15 (Mrs. Turnbull). This week’s 
mail will be watched hopefully for other 
unusual reports. 

A Newfoundland Crossbill appeared at 
a banding station in Wellesley on March 29, 
and is now at the Boston Society of Natural 
History, where a Purple Gallinule, picked 
up at Lynn on the same day, may also be seen. 

The lone Heath Hen was seen on Martha’s 
Vineyard from February 9 to March 12, 
when it disappeared for a time, but is re- 
ported to have been seen once more a few 
days ago (exact date not given).—Joun B. 
May, 136 State House, Boston, Mass. 
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New York Recion.—The mild winter 
was followed by some three weeks of cold 
March weather, beginning early in that 
month, and from late March to mid-April 
conditions have been about normal. At 
Garden City, L. I. by mid-February an 
occasional spray of silver maple was in 
flower and cornelian cherry showing a touch 
of yellow, and by the first of March the buds 
in general were advanced for that date. 
Then for a time, advance in vegetation was 
almost completely checked, to be resumed 
in late March. An elm spray was noticed 
in flower on March 13, and, by April 15, 
red maple, elm, and cornelian cherry were 
in full flower and forsythia sparingly in 
blossom. 

The various half- hardy birds present in the 
winter seem to have lasted through to 
spring. In this connection the following 
records may be mentioned: Pied-billed 
Grebe, 2 on February 21, 1 on the 22d, 3 on 
March 30, from the southeast end of Long 
Island (various observers); Gannet, 1 on Feb- 
ruary 21, same locality (several observers); 
Black-crowned Night Heron, 50 on February 
21 at Massapequa, L. I. (Local Bird Club); 
American Bittern, on February 22 at Shinne- 
cock Bay (LeR. Wilcox); Virginia Rail, 
1 on February 15 at Speonk, L. I. (Wilcox); 
Florida Gallinule, 1 on February 21 and 
March 29 to 30 at Brookhaven, L. I. (several 
observers); Coot, 5 on February 14 at Croton, 
N. Y. (J. F. Kuerzi), 25 on February 21 
from southeast end of Long Island (several 
observers), 2 on February 22 at Montauk 
(Local Bird Club); Sapsucker on February 12 
in Westchester County (A. Cruickshank); 
Long-billed Marsh Wren on April 3 at Mt. 
Sinai, L. I. (G. P. Helme), about 5 on April 
6 at Mastic (W. F. Nichols), perhaps spring 
vagrants; Short-billed Marsh Wren, 1 on 
February 22 at Mecox Bay (Local Bird Club), 
1 on March 31 at Jones Beach (Wm. Vogt 
and R. T. Peterson), may have been an 
arrival or vagrant; Catbird, wintering 
individuals remained at Jones Beach, L. I. 
(Vogt and W. S. Prendergast); 1 on March 
2 at Miller Place, L. I. (Helme); 1 on March 
26 or 27 at Mastic (D. G. Nichols); Brown 
Thrasher, 1 completed the winter in the 
Bronx Botanic Gardens (Cruickshank), 1 
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on March 29 at Miller Place (Helme), very 
likely wintered; Pipit, 20 on February 16 in 
Central Park, N. Y. City (Cruickshank), ob- 
served on February 25 at Rye, N. Y. (G. 
Carleton); Cowbird, hundreds on February 
25 at the Central Islip, L. I., State Hospital 
(Wilcox); Seaside Sparrow on February 27 
at Jones Beach (Vogt). 

The rarer fresh-water Ducks, including 
Gadwall and Shoveller, which had been 
present in the winter, were also found in this 
period. Late dates are Shoveller, 2 on April 2 
at the Hempstead Reservoir, L. I. (L. V. 
Morris); Ring-necked Duck, March 26 to 
April 8 at Jones Beach (Vogt). Three Bald- 
pates, a Pintail, and a female American 
Merganser are reported on March 20 at Mill 
Neck, L. I. (Local Bird Club). First dates 
for the Blue-winged Teal are March 1g in 
the Bronx section (Cruickshank), March 26 
at Jones Beach (Vogt); for the Wood Duck, 
a drake on February 27 at the New Rochelle, 
N. Y., reservoir (J. F. Kuerzi), 8 on March 
19 in the Bronx (Cruickshank), a pair on 
March 20 at Oyster Bay, L. I. (Local Bird 
Club). There was a heavy though ‘spotty’ 
spring flight of Scaup which had 
markedly below their normal numbers 
during the winter, upwards of 15,000 in late 
February at Pelham, N. Y. (J. F. Kuerzi), 
thousands on April 6 at Mastic (W. F. 
Nichols); Canada Geese were present in very 
unusual abundance along the south shore 
and at the east end of Long Island. Roy 
Latham writes ‘““‘We have never before in my 
lifetime had Geese in such numbers in Orient 
as this winter.” Many individuals died at 
Jones Beach; cause uncertain (Vogt and 
Prendergast). Prendergast writes from Jones 
Beach that on April 8 there were approxi- 
mately 15,000 Brant on the Bay where there 
had been upwards of 25,000 for two months. 
There are records for the rare Whistling 
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Swan as follows: 3 on March 11 at Croton, 
N. Y., 1 at Tods Neck, Conn. (P. Kessler, 
J. F. and R. Kuerzi), still present at Croton 
on March 29 (Gillespie); 3.0n March 29 and 
30 at Southampton, L. I. (several observers), 
and April 1 (Wilcox). 

The first phase of northward migration of 
land-birds was, in the main, late, though 
there were a few very early records. On 
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February 20, at Flushing, L. I., E. L. Bell 
noted for the ninth year a partly albino 
individual Grackle he watches for, as well as 
other Grackles. This species, which usually 
appears at Garden City, L. I., the end of 
February, was not seen there until March 18. 
The following records are noteworthy: an 
American Egret on March 31 and April 1 and 
Louisiana Heron on April 1 at Montauk (R. 
and B. Berliner—Woodmere Academy Bird 
Club); Turkey Vulture on February 13 at Red 
Bank, N. J. (F. I. Voorhes), on March 29 at 
Milltown, N. J. (P. L. Collins); a Pigeon 
Hawk at Hempstead on February 15 (R. 
Berliner), confirming a February record in 
our last report, on March 30 in the Bronx 
(Cruickshank); a California Valley Quail (!) 
at Garden City on March 25 (D. G. and 
J. T. Nichols); rumor has it that this species 
has been released at various times and places 
on Long Island, but as to this we lack definite 
data; Semipalmated Plover, 6 on March 23 
at Shinnecock (Wilcox); Red Phalarope, 1 on 
April 4 at Mastic (D. G. Nichols), lobate 
feet, general size and shape, orange bill with 
a dark end, noted at very close range, and 
there can be no doubt of the identification, 
though the observer was unfamiliar with the 
species and it was in puzzling mixed plumage; 
Laughing Gull, 1 on March 22 at Speonk 
(Wilcox); Razor-billed Auk, 1 on March 30 
at Montauk (J. F. and R. Kuerzi, Peterson, 
Wilcox), late; Sapsucker on March 4 at 
Shelter Island (Latham); Mockingbird on 
April 8 and 11 at Verona Lake, near Mont- 
clair, N. J. (Mrs. C. S. Hegeman and DeW. 
C. Reid); Migrant Shrike, one on April 6 in 
Central Park (Carleton); Chipping Sparrow 
on March 17 in Central Park (Cruickshank); 
Snow Bunting, some 175 on March 29 (late) 
at Jones Beach (J. F. Kuerzi). The Egret, 
Louisiana Heron, Semipalmated Plover, and 
Laughing Gull were presumably blown north 
by some coastwise storm or storms.—J. T. 
NicuHois, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA RerGION.—Early March 
brought the coldest weather for the entire 
winter, low temperatures prevailing from 
the 7th to the 15th. The lowest, on March 
10, was 14°. Four inches of snow fell on 
March 21, the record for the winter. Many 


flower- and leaf-buds which started in late 
February were frozen. The first Robin at 
Collingswood, N. J., was noted on March 19, 
and the following day numbers were seen. 
Many observers reported this sudden influx 
of Robins. 

Mr. William Jay sent in a number of 
interesting records: Vicinity of Philadelphia, 
February 7, Saw-whet Owl, with freshly 
killed Cardinal; February 12, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker; February 19, Florida Gallinule, 
2; February 21, Long-eared Owl, 9, roosting 
in a bare tree, no evergreens near-by, appar- 
ently had wintered there; February 21, 
Bluebird; February 25, Redpoll, 50; Feb- 
ruary 29, Woodcock, 2. Haddonfield, N. J., 
March 6, Great Horned Owl, nest with 
downy young. One of the young was knocked 
out of the nest as the old bird flew off. 

As to water-fowl notes, Mr. Marburger 
submits the following: Denver, Pa., March 
27, Hooded Merganser, 6; Mallard, 1; Coot, 
t; Pintail, 8; March 28, Wood Duck, 1. 
Perryville, Md., March 29, Whistling Swan, 
1000 (300 April 1); Baldpate, 15 (4 April 1); 
Canvasback, many groups, small numbers 
in each group (4 April 1); Scaup, 100 (1000 
April 1, also Ring-necked Duck, 8); Coot, 50 
(100 April 1). Delaware City, Del., April .3, 
Mallard, 8; Black Duck, 30; Baldpate, 75; 
Pintail, 30; Green-winged Teal, 40; Shoveller, 
20; Wood Duck, 2; Ring-necked Duck, 54; 
American Merganser, 10; Coot, 20. Probably 
a dozen Great Blue Herons were seen at the 
rookery near Delaware City on this last trip. 
This is a great reduction of the numbers 
noted in former years when this colony was 
in a flourishing condition. Continued removal 
of the nesting trees bids fair to wipe out this 
old established Great Blue Heron colony. 

Following a northeast storm on March 6, 
thousands of Pintails resorted to the flats 
and marshes along the Delaware River below 
Philadelphia (Gillespie and Debes). 

March 25, Brant were still abundant in 
Barnegat Bay (10,000 estimated). A Brown 
Creeper and a Winter Wren were heard sing- 
ing at Perryville, Md., on February 22, a 
somewhat unusual performance, at least for 
this date, and no less so, a Henslow’s Sparrow 
and a Long-billed Marsh Wren at Heisler- 
ville, N. J., on April 3 (several observers). 
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The writer heard Tree Sparrows singing 
at Haddonfield, N. J., on March 27. Ap- 
parently there are few records of this bird 
singing in this latitude, though the song 
might easily be taken for a rather poor song 
of the Fox Sparrow. Mr. Joseph Tatum 
states that he also heard the Tree Sparrow 
singing near Brigantine, N. J., in early 
March. 

Early spring migrants were reported by 
J. W. Brown, of Montchanin, Del., as 
follows: February 26, Robin and Killdeer; 
March 5, Purple Grackle; April 3, Flicker, 
Red-wing, Fox Sparrow, Field Sparrow, 
Mourning Dove, Phoebe, and Bluebird; 
April 7, Barn Swallow and Chipping Sparrow. 

Other records of interest: Mt. Holly, N. 
J., March 17, Red Crossbill, 7 (Quay and 
Mcllvain). Delaware City, Del., April 5, 
Great Horned Owl and Barred Owl heard 
hooting at the same time; Bald Eagle, 2 
(seen at their nest); Mockingbird, 12 (John 
T. Emlen, Jr.). Brigantine, N. J., March 25, 
Piping Plover, 20; Brant, tooo (Marburger 
and others). Perryville, Md., March 13, 
Redhead, 500; Canvasback, 1000; Red- 
backed Sandpiper, 1 (Tatum and others); 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1 (Parry). Cecil- 
ton, Md., February 22, Canada Goose, 2000, 
on dry upland field (Livingston and others). 
Seaside Park, N. J., March 27, Whistling 
Swan, flock, a few still present on April 10 
(Urner). Montchanin, Del., March 5, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 1. Buckhill Falls, Pa., 
February 27, Pileated Woodpecker, 2. Elk 
River, Md., March 13, Whistling Swan, 45; 
and an enormous mixed flock of Red-wings, 
Grackles, and Starlings—many thousands 
(Brown).—Jutan K. Porter, Collingswood, 
N. J. 


WasainctTon (D. C.) Recron.—In the 
Washington region the unseasonably warm 
weather of February, 1932, followed as it 
was by an unusually cold March, did not 
conduce to favorable ornithological observa- 
tions. The tide of northward migration was 
evidently more or less retarded by these 
conditions. Some birds, such as the Song 
Sparrow and American Robin, were, however, 
singing in March despite the cold weather. 
The Tree Swallow was reported on March 
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30 by Clarence Cottam, almost two weeks 
ahead of its usual time of arrival, and the 
Purple Martin, noted on March 31 at Hunt- 
ing Creek, Va., by the same observer, was 
slightly ahead of its ordinary time of arrival. 
A pair of Mourning apparently 
mated, at Chevy Chase, Md., was noted by 
Dr. H. H. T. Jackson on February 7. The 
Woodcock was reported by E. A. Preble on 
March 12, and a nest of the same species, 


Doves, 


containing eggs, was found near Washington 
on March 30 by Clarence Cottam. 

Notwithstanding changed and changing 
conditions in the city of Washington, the 
European Starling continues to increase, and 
it is becoming a problem about the public 
buildings, particularly after and before the 
breeding season. The birds roost in great 
numbers about the cornices of buildings and 
in church steeples, as, of course, they do in 
other localities 

The Potomac River 
revealed to some extent the peculiar situation 


water-fowl on the 


existing in the eastern United States this 
While this locality has more than 
its proportional share of the Canvasbacks in 
the eastern United States, the 24,000 seen 
by Dr. H. H. T. Jackson on February 10, 
along the Potomac River, show that this 
Duck is present in but half its usual abun- 
dance; and this indicates the great diminu- 
tion in the total numbers of the bird that 
has taken place during the last few years. 
While the Redhead is not usually numerous 
on the Potomac River, its numbers this 
winter, notwithstanding the almost calam- 
itous reduction in the species as a whole, 
have been rather more than ordinary, but 
still small, as only 330 seen on February 19 
indicates. The Scaup Duck has 
suffered the greatest loss and no more than 
5000 have been seen in the river at any time 
this season, notwithstanding that this bird 
used to be our most abundant Duck, and 
flocks of 50,000 to 75,000 not uncommon. 
Observations made by Dr. Jackson during 
February indicate that the Mallard, Pintail, 
American Merganser, and Canada Goose 
are all holding their own in this locality, 
while the Black Duck and Baldpate have 
increased, which condition again reflects the 
situation in most parts of the eastern United 


winter. 
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States.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 


PENSACOLA (FLormpA) ReEeGIoN.—The 
warm weather of the winter continued 
through February, but was rudely broken by 
a cold spell on March 6 that brought the 
first skim of ice down to the coast. Later in 
the same week, on March 10, all weather 
records were broken by a freeze that sent 
the thermometer down to 23° and caused 
wide-spread damage to plant-growth. Light 
rainfall has characterized the whole period, 
and rivers and creeks are below normal level 
and roadside and woodland ponds are almost 
dry. 

The effect of the abnormal weather on 
bird-life seems to have been negligible. 
Several species which started to nest before 
the freeze seemed not to have been incon- 
venienced. While arrival dates for many 
migrants are later than average, the fault 
may have been with the observers instead of 
with the birds, for several species have been 
recorded as arriving earlier than ever before 
known. In number of species recorded, the 
present migration bids fair to rival the 
remarkable movement of 1928, when several 
strangers were seen for the first time. 

Species observed earlier than ever before 
recorded are: Upland Plover (very rare), 
seen on March 23; White Ibis (rare), Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, and Worm-eating Warbler 
(very rare), April 3; and Painted Bunting 
(2 adult males reported by Jack Purdy), 
April 11. To these should be added Ken- 
tucky Warbler, whose arrival on April 1 
equaled its previous earliest. The most 
notable of the preceding is the Painted 
Bunting, which had been reported only 
twice before during the sixteen years of my 
residence here. 

Other species, whose arrival dates fall 
well within the extremes of former years, 
are: Lesser Yellow-legs, first seen on Feb- 
ruary 18 (W. P. Proctor); Fish Hawk, Feb- 
ruary 21; Greater Yellow-legs, March 6; 
Little Blue Heron, March 12; Black and 
White Warbler, March 13; Solitary Sandpiper 
and Wilson’s Plover, March 20; Chimney 
Swift, March 24; Snowy Egret (rare), 
Louisiana Heron, Green Heron (Purdy), 


Rough-winged Swallow, Parula Warbler, 
and Wood Thrush, March 27; Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, March 28 (Proctor); Summer 
Tanager, Red-eyed and Yellow-throated 
Vireos, and Hooded Warbler, April 1 (all 
four reported by Proctor); Pectoral Sand- 
piper, Kingbird, Crested Flycatcher, and 
Prothonotary Warbler, April 2; Broad- 
winged Hawk, April 3; Chuck-will’s-widow, 
April 5 (Purdy); Nighthawk (var.?) and 
Orchard Oriole, April 9; Wood Pewee, Indigo 
Bunting, Scarlet Tanager, Prairie Warbler 
(rare), and Redstart (very rare in spring), 
April 10; and American Egret, Spotted 
Sandpiper, and Semipalmated Plover (all 
reported by Proctor), April 12. 

Three wintering species that stayed far 
later than ever before recorded are: Cow- 
bird, last seen on April 10; and Goldfinch 
and Blue-headed Vireo (var.?), April 14. 
Goldfinches have been present in unusual 
numbers this spring, and it may be that a 
few will even stay over into the next period. 

Two resident species of more than usual 
interest are Southern White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, seen on February 22, and Wild Turkey, 
March 5. The absence locally of the Nut- 
hatch has been a mystery to me since my 
arrival in this region in 1916, and I have 
made many trips into likely areas especially 
in search of it. Finally, two were seen with 
a band of Titmice, Carolina Chickadees, 
and other small birds on the sixteenth an- 
niversary of my first field-trip in the region. 
I am told that this species is unaccountably 
rare throughout southern Alabama and 
western Florida at least as far east as Talla- 
hassee. The Wild Turkey, now decidedly 
uncommon, is said to be present in some 
numbers in the Choctawhatchie National 
Forest, about 30 miles east of Pensacola. 
It was during a trip through that area that 
the observation noted above was made. 

Nesting activity had an earlier inception 
in at least two species than has ever before 
been noted—almost certainly a result of 
the unseasonably warm weather of the 
preceding period. On February 22, the last 
egg of a set of 5 was laid in a Bluebird’s 
nest—in the same fence-post, and presumably 
by the same pair of birds, as the previously 
earliest known nest of March 22, 1931. 
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Mrs. W. H. Edwards, writing from Fair- 
hope (on Mobile Bay), Ala., reports in part: 
“Little Blue Heron and White-eyed Vireo 
(possibly a wintering bird) were first seen on 
March 6 (H. Flagg); Prothonotary Warbler, 
March 17 (Flagg); Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, March 18 (Flagg); Chimney Swift, 
March 21; Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 
March 22; Red-eyed Vireo, March 23 (D. 
McIntosh); Parula Warbler, March 27; 
Black and White Warbler (K. Edwards) and 
Indigo Bunting, March 28; Kingbird, April 
2 (McIntosh); Crested Flycatcher, April 3; 
Spotted Sandpiper (Miss J. Chase) and Scarlet 
Tanager, April 7; Louisiana Heron, Hudson- 
ian Curlew (very rare), Semipalmated and 
Wilson’s Plovers, Painted Bunting, and 
Louisiana Water-Thrush, April 8; Least 
Bittern, April 9; American Egret and Green 
Heron, April 10; Summer Tanager (Mc- 
Intosh), April 11; and Nighthawk (var.?), 
April 14. The presence of the Painted Bunt- 
ing is notable in that, instead of occurring 
singly and for only a day or two as in other 
years, a number of birds have been reported 
by at least 13 observers from the date of 
arrival up to the end of the period.” —FRANCIS 
M. Weston, Bldg. 45, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


MINNESOTA REGION.—The severe weather 
reported in the last chapter continued until 
February 25, when a considerable rise in the 
temperature caused the rapid melting of the 
large amount of snow on the ground—more 
in some areas than has fallen for many years 
past—resulting in swollen streams and wash- 
outs in the southern part of the state. This 
brief warm spell was followed by a cold and 
stormy March, with frequent temperatures 
far below zero in the northern part of the 
state and almost continuous bitter northerly 
winds. Snow fell on many dates, deep 
enough at times to block the roads. Toward 
the last of the month, warmer midday 
temperatures melted the snow, though the 
night temperatures were mostly still below 
freezing. 

From the ‘bird-watcher’s’ point of view, 
E. D. Swedenborg sums up the early spring 
conditions at Minneapolis as follows: “This 
period, it seems to me, can be divided into 
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three sections—the last week of February 
when spring seemed close at hand and there 
was considerable activity among the birds; 
the disappointing first three weeks of March 
when everything seemed at a standstill; and 
then the last part of the period when mi- 
grants came north in numbers and almost 
every species that could reasonably be ex- 
pected arrived.” 

The following record is for the vicinity of 
the Twin Cities unless otherwise stated, and 
has been compiled from data kindly furnished 
by E. D. Swedenborg of Minneapolis, R. W. 
Dawson and F. B. Hutt of the University, 
A. C. Rosenwinkel and William Cummings 
of St. Paul, and S. C. Swanson’s Sons of 
Cannon Falls. This record emphasizes the 
almost entire absence of arrivals during the 
first three stormy weeks of March. 

February 21, Sparrow Hawk. 28th, 
Tufted Titmouse (Swedenborg). 

March 19, Robin. 25th, Killdeer. 26th, 
Great Blue Heron, Ring-billed Gull, Blue- 
bird, Eastern Meadowlark. 27th, Western 
Meadowlark. 28th, Pine Siskin. 29th, Wood- 
cock mounting (Kilgore), Flicker, Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, Migrant Shrike, Fox and 
Song Sparrows (Cannon Falls). 30th, Hermit 
Thrush (Cannon Falls), Grackle. 

April 2, Lesser Scaup, Bufflehead, American 
Merganser, Red-breasted Merganser, Coot, 
Red-tailed Hawk. 3d, Ring-necked Duck, 
Canvasback, Brown Creeper, Vesper Sparrow 
(Cannon Falls). 
Long-eared Owl, Kingfisher, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker (Cannon Falls), Winter Wren, 


5th, Baldpate, Shoveller, 


Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Myrtle Warbler 
(Cannon Falls). 6th, Cowbird (Cannon 
Falls). 7th, Loon, Pied-billed Grebe, Red- 


head, Lesser Yellow-legs, Dove, Purple 
Martin, first female Robin, White-throated 
Sparrow. 8th, Field Sparrow (Cannon Falls). 
oth, Blue-winged Teal, Tree Swallow, House 
Wren. 1oth, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Rough- 
winged Swallow, Robin building, Brewer’s 
Blackbird. 11th, Greater Yellow-legs. 15th, 
White-breasted Nuthatch building. 

A flock of 88 Whistling Swans was seen by 
J. P. Jensen on Collinwood Lake, not far from 
Dassel, on April 1, where they had been for a 
week previously. They were very tame. 
Many were in immature plumage. Swans 
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have also been reported from several other 
localities and it is evident that this great 
bird is increasing in numbers. 

Reports indicate that the Starling is 
spreading in the southeastern part of the 
state; also that these newcomers are not 
enduring the cold weather and heavy snows 
very well. Mr. Narveson states that two 
were found frozen to death in Fillmore 
County near the Iowa line, and Mrs. A. B. 
Roach wrote that one was found in a dying 
condition at Lewiston, Winona County. 

Reports of the late winter and early spring 
conditions have been received from Mrs. E. 
O. Wilson, of Montevideo, and Mrs. C. E. 
Peterson, of Madison, and, as these observers 
are not far apart on the western prairies, a 
combined record will best indicate the arrival 
dates in that part of the state. March 22, 
Robin. 25th, Canada Geese, Marsh Hawk, 
Killdeer, Western Meadowlark. 29th, Mal- 
lard, Redhead, Lesser Scaup, Red-tailed 
Hawk, Herring Gull, Migrant Shrike, Red- 
winged Blackbird, Junco. 31st, Grackle. 

April 1, Brown Creeper. 3d, Sparrow 
Hawk. sth, Flicker. 6th, American Bittern, 
Dove, Sapsucker, both Kinglets, Song Spar- 
row. 7th, Kingfisher. 9th, Phoebe, Cowbird, 
Vesper Sparrow. t1oth, Baldpate, Shoveller, 
Hermit Thrush. 12th, European Partridge 
(2), Fox Sparrow; pasque flower in bloom; 
gray and striped gophers out. 14th, Pied- 
billed Grebe, Martin. 15th, Chipping Spar- 
row. 16th, Winter Wren, Myrtle Warbler. 
18th, Swamp Sparrow. 

Mrs. Wilson concluded her report with 
the following comments: “I have never seen 
so many of the smaller birds as are going 
through this year. The Brown Creepers 
and the two Kinglets seem to be travel- 
ing together. They are in almost every 
bush and tree. I saw a Brown Creeper 
catching flies as nimbly as any Flycatcher 
the afternoon of April oth. The Bluebirds 
were late this spring but they are already 
looking over nesting-sites.”’ 

The Bohemian Waxwings are still here 
and of late have been reported foraging 
about the streets and yards of cities and 
towns in search of what edible refuse they 
can find. The berry crop was scanty last 
fall and they are evidently hard pressed for 


food these days, but seem reluctant to leave. 
—Tuos. S. Roserts, Museum of Natural 
History, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


CuicaGoO Recion.—From February 17 
to April 17 the temperature deficiency 
below normal was 41 degrees. For the same 
period the deficiency of precipitation was 
1.55 inches. Hence the unusually warm 
January and February of 1932, with sub- 
stantially normal precipitation, have been 
succeeded by unseasonably cold, dry weather 
in March and April. 

Some spring arrivals, usually not appearing 
until the end of February or the beginning 
of March, were mentioned in the previous 
report from this region as present in Jan- 
uary and February. It follows that among 
the birds now filling the scene there are 
probably individuals which have already 
been made the subject of record. However, 
judged by increasing abundance, as _ in- 
dicated by the several reports, the approx- 
imate arrival dates of actual newcomers are 
as follows: Great Blue Heron, April 3; 
Killdeer, February 26; Kingfisher, March 
30; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, March 30; 
Phoebe, March 29; Brown Creeper, March 27; 
Winter Wren, April 5; Hermit Thrush, 
March 30; Robin, February 25; Bluebird, 
February 26 (flock of 9, both sexes—Gault); 
Myrtle Warbler, April 2; Cowbird, March 7; 
Redwing, March 7; Meadowlark, February 
21; Bronzed Grackle, March 7; Field Sparrow, 
Fox Sparrow, and Towhee, March 27; Vesper 
Sparrow, March 30. 

Winter visitors still here are Scaup Ducks 
(April 2); Red-breasted Mergansers (April 2); 
Old-squaws (March 26); Golden-eye (April 
17); Ring-billed, Bonaparte’s, and Herring 
Gulls (the latter, of course, always present 
in some number); Tree Sparrows (April 
Bohemian Waxwings 
Between Feb- 


13) and, notably, 
(April 10, probably later). 
ruary 20 and March 31 over 100 were banded 
by Lyon. Reports of their appearance 
have continued to come in from all parts of 
this and adjoining counties. At the booth of 
the Illinois Audubon Society, at the Garden 
Club’s exhibit, numbers of people, evidently 
unfamiliar with any but our commonest 
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birds, made inquiry about “a bird with a 
crest”—the color described as brownish, 
grayish, etc., and the terms chunky or sleek 
employed in description—‘feeding on our 
high-bush cranberries.” Among the mounted 
birds used for the exhibition background 
was a Bohemian Waxwing which was rec- 
ognized, as soon as pointed out, as the bird 
in question. In some cases, according to 
reports, a few Cedarbirds were seen in 
association with their larger congeners. 

Other arrivals reported include a Loon, 
April 3 (Wright); Pied-billed Grebe, April 
2 (Mr. and Mrs. Lilly); Black-crowned 
Night Heron, April 10 (Hanna); Bittern, 
April 17 (White); Baldpate, March 28 (Mrs. 
Baldwin) and April 16 (Ford); Pin-tail, 
February 28 (Conover); Canvasback, March 
29 (Wolfe); Ring-necked Duck, April 2 
(Ford); Woodcock, March 30 (Mrs. Bald- 
win); Wilson’s Snipe, April 16 (Ford); 
Pectoral Sandpiper, April 6 (Morris) and 
April 10 (Ford); Upland Plover, April 17 
(White); Purple Martin, April 3 (Wright); 
Purple Finch, April 2 (Ford). 

Breeding activities include 4 Woodcock 
nests (Weber and Ford), one of which held 
2 eggs on April 5 and another 3 eggs on 
April 10; Screech Owl nest with 4 eggs, April 
3 (Frantzen); Crow, several birds seen on 
nest April 8, and one nest contained 4 eggs 
April 10 (Wolfe); Bronzed Grackle carrying 
nesting material, April 5 (Lyon); Field 
Sparrow, mating, April 13 (Ford). 

Of something more than common interest 
when reported here we note Arctic Three- 
toed Woodpecker, American Pipit, and Red 
Crossbill (Weber); Redpoll and Carolina 
Wren (Mrs. Baldwin). Mr. and Mrs. Lilly 
have heard the Western Meadowlark which 
now is of regular occurrence near thecity. Mr. 
Lyon banded 7 Starlings on March 5. The 
bird has been increasing in the last two or 
three years but these are the first he has 
secured in his traps. Ruby-crowned Kinglets, 
scarce during the winter, have appeared in 
unusual numbers this spring. March 31 
brought a wave of Juncos, Song Sparrows, 
and Cowbirds. April 5 saw the arrival of 
Fox Sparrows and Kinglets (both species 
of the latter). Mrs. Baldwin reports a Tree 
Swallow on March 30 and contrasts the 


date with her first records of April 23, 1929, 
April 26, 1930, and April 28, 1931. Except 
two White-throated Sparrows wintering 
at Waukegan (Lyon), no other birds of this 
species have been reported. Commonly they 
are here before mid-April—Epwarp R. 
Forp, Chicago, Ills 

Sr. Louts Recion.—Samples of tempera- 
tures and weather conditions gleaned from 
the Webster Groves area during this two- 
month period include five consecutive days 
in the last week of February on which the 
mercury reached 70°, remaining there several 
hours; a sudden cold snap during the first 
two weeks in March, when temperatures as 
low as 10° nipped the early blooms and buds, 
and sent Meadowlark, Robin, and Bluebird 
under cover. Again, during the last week of 
March, the weather changed abruptly over 
night and left a light fall of snow with us on 
the day following a biting wind; before the 
snow melted away, various green patches 
under the lee of the houses were generously 
patronized by Grackles and Robins, while 
one of our St. Louis radio stations was send- 
ing out an appeal to bird-lovers to put out 
food for the birds, in the event of a continued 
cold spell. April weather has thus far been 
seasonable. Observers in the Columbia 
section report many early ‘firsts.’ 

Mr. Barger, working in Forest Park, St. 
Louis, regularly in the early morning hours, 
with an occasional visit out into the country 
to an area known as Deer Creek, has con- 
siderable data arranged under various 
captions. High-lights: Pine Warbler on 
March 19 and 31, with a high degree of 
probability that this Warbler was also seen 
as early as February 2 in this same park; 
the Black and White Warbler April 1 
(earliest previous record for St. Louis, April 
7); wedges of Geese (sp.?), 20 in number, on 
March 19, and 18 on April 4. 

Again in the Webster Groves sector we 
the report from Hobbs. 


have following 


Firsts: Brown Thrasher, March 31; Cow- 
bird, March 21; Mourning Dove, March 28; 
Killdeer, February 26; and Phoebe, March 
24. Nests: Brown Thrasher building on 
April 10; Chickadees building on April 7; 
Robins building on April 3 (6 days occupied 
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in building this nest, and on April 13 four 
eggs); Bewick’s Wren building on April r. 
Other observations: Bob-white, March 24, 
31, and April 5; Chipping Sparrow, April 7; 
Field Sparrow, February 28, March 21 
(singing); Fox Sparrow, March 24 and 26; 
Goldfinch, in full song, April 9 and 10; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet showing the ruby crown 
beautifully on April 10; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet (singing), April 2; Kingfisher, April 
3; Prairie Horned Lark (with Barger), April 
11 (one of these birds approached to within 
8 yards); Mockingbird, March 31, April 5 
(singing); Purple Finch April 9 and 10; 
European Tree Sparrow carrying nesting 
material in March but as yet no indication 
of young—on April 11 three of these Spar- 
rows were seen along the outskirts of the 
Creve Coeur Golf Course, which is a new 
area in which this unique little Sparrow has 
been found; Starling, March 24; Migrant 
Shrike, March 18, 20, 21, 22; Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, March 31, April 1 and 3; Hermit 
Thrush (in the back yard), April 6; Towhee, 
March 21 (singing); Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, April 3 and 5; Cedar Waxwing, 
March 15, 24, and 27. 

From Professors Bennitt and Woods of 
the State University at Columbia we learn 
that the ‘firsts’ are the earliest during the 
four years of recorded observations of a com- 
prehensive nature at the University. The 
common winter residents are still in evidence 
except, possibly, the Tree Sparrow which was 
last seen on March 26 and which has been 
scarce throughout this winter. Last dates for 
other winter birds are as follows: Northern 
Shrike, March 20; Fox Sparrow, April 2; 
Purple Finch, April 2; Junco, April 6; Winter 
Wren, April 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
April 2. Among the ‘firsts’ are the following 
interesting items, many of these recorded by 
Professors Bennitt and Woods, others by 
members of a corps of observers numbering 
several dozen, in the same vicinity: Towhee, 
February 20; Chipping Sparrow, February 
22; Mourning Dove, February 25; Purple 
Martin, February 25; Phoebe, February 26; 
Blue Goose, February 27; Lesser Scaup Duck, 
February 27; Red-shouldered Hawk, Feb- 
ruary 27; Pintail, February 7; Woodcock, 
February 27; Bronzed Grackle, February 27; 


Cowbird, February 27; American Crossbill 
(first time recorded from here), February 27; 
Ruddy Duck, February 29; Brown Thrasher, 
March 12; Canvasback, March 12; Lesser 
Snow Goose, March 13; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
March 13; Coot, March 13; Rusty Blackbird, 
March 15; Broad-winged Hawk, March 19; 
Henslow’s Sparrow, March 19; Bewick’s 
Wren, March 19; Short-billed Marsh Wren, 
March 19; Turkey Vulture, March 27; Whip- 
poor-will, March 28—by Mr. Daugherty at 
Fayette, Mo., and on April 4 the nest and 
eggs were found; House Wren, March 31; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, April 1; Grasshopper 
Sparrow, April 2; Savannah Sparrow, April 
2; Hermit Thrush, April 2; Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, April 2; Ring-necked Duck, April 3; 
Baltimore Oriole, April 5; Catbird, April 5; 
Black and White Warbler, April 7; Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, April 9; Great Blue Heron, March 
25; Parula Warbler, April 9; Myrtle Warbler, 
April 9; White-crowned Sparrow, March 20; 
Long-eared Owl, April 5; Cooper’s Hawk, 
April 13; Wilson’s Snipe, April 12; Barn 
Swallow, April 12; Pied-billed Grebe, April 
12; Loon, April 12; Rough-winged Swallow, 
April 12; Clay-colored Sparrow, April 13. 

From Rolla, Mo., Ruth Hubbard char- 
acterizes the past two months as ones replete 
with bird-life, much in excess of that noted 
last year at the same period. Quail visited 
her place on February 15; on the 19th a 
Mr. Turner of the vicinity reported caring 
for a brood of Quail that had been hatched on 
Christmas day—the clutch contained 9 eggs 
at the outset. In January it seems that 2 
frozen eggs of the Quail were found in its 
nest, near Centerville, according to a report 
of Mr. Wilkins—R. L. Hosss, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 


DENVER ReEGION.—There is an advantage 
to us in the West in living at the foot of the 
Rockies, for they form a natural avenue 
down which many northern birds travel to 
be with us in the winter. And of all these 
the lovely Bohemian Waxwing stands out 
most conspicuously. After the advance 
guard of the huge army of these birds, which 
has been in the state all winter, slowly in- 
filtrated into our area, there were constant 
reports of the presence of these Waxwings 
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from many parts of the state. This 1931-32 
swarm of Bohemian Waxwings was fully 
equal to that of 1917, or even larger, yet it 
did not then seem possible that the birds 
could be more numerous. It has been a great 
satisfaction to at least one bird-lover to note 
how much interest these Waxwings aroused 
with many people ordinarily serenely uncon- 
scious of all bird-life except that of a Canary. 

Robins have trickled northward in goodly 
numbers during all of the past two months. 
One wave of migrating birds was, seemingly, 
stopped in Denver by a sudden cold rain and 
wind. But there have been several days 
when Robins appeared in large numbers in 
our parks, with no apparent relation to the 
weather. On March 6 the day opened mild 
and bright but by 10 A.M. the sky was wholly 
overcast and a fierce, cold wind had arisen. 
In a circle drive of about 50 miles south and 
east of the city, hundreds and hundreds of 
Mountain Bluebirds were encountered. It 
does not appear to me to be an exaggeration 
to say that not less than 4o to 50 of these 
beautiful birds were seen during every mile 
of this drive. 

After a considerable absence, the Long- 
crested Jay reappeared in the city on Febru- 
ary 23 and March 1, but has not been seen 
since. Usually this Jay is quite common in 
the city as a fall and winter visitor. Ducks 
and Geese have continued extremely com- 
mon on the prairie lakes and along unfrozen 
streams. Lesser Bluebills and Canvasbacks 
have seemed more numerous than earlier in 
the winter. On March 20 a Ring-billed Gull 
in juvenile plumage was noted at a lake 
north of Denver, and several more in adult 
garb at Marston Lake on April 10. This 
Gull is fairly common in Colorado in the 
summer but less so in winter time. 

Mrs. R. J. Kerruish, of Littleton, gives 
the first report of the presence of Great Blue 
Herons for this year, having seen the species 
on and since March 24; she also reports an 
abundance of Pine Siskins about her home 
on March 23, and saw Brewer’s Blackbirds 
there on April 10. It was her pleasure to see 
a Cafion Wren and hear it sing in Deer Creek 
on the next day. Sparrow Hawks returned 
in force to this region at least as early as 
March 13, for Mrs. Enid Ortman, of South 
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Denver, saw one at her home on that date. 
The species has been more or less common 
hereabouts since April i, but there has been 
a dearth of other Hawks made more notice- 
able because of the recent departure of the 
wintering American Rough-legs. Cassin’s 
Finches were still at Mrs. Ortman’s home on 
March 21; this species also was noted by 
Mrs. Benson on her ranch at Fruita during 
the Northern 


Butcherbirds 


past two months. Great 


have occurred in sparing 
numbers at every place my co-workers have 
reported on since the last regional report was 
sent in, and a few are still with us. Mr. E. R. 
Warren writes me that during the last week 
of February he saw a flock of Bohemian 
Waxwings about 10 miles east of his home 
at Colorado Springs. These Waxwings have 
been at Fruita right up to the first week in 
April and in large flocks at times. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bailey, of Walden, had 
never seen a Bohemian Waxwing in all of 
North Park, an area which surrounds their 
town, until March 5 when a pair appeared 
and remained in the district until March 26. 
Birds began to return to Walden’s high 


George J. 


altitude late in February, but the severe cold 
speli of early March seemed to discourage 
the birds and halted their travels for a while. 
Since the middle of March, Crows, Ducks, 
Killdeers, Robins, Meadowlarks, and Pink- 
sided and Shufeldt’s Juncos have returned to 
North Park. Several Sharp-tailed Grouse 
were detected close to Walden on March 27; 
these birds have never been seen by the 
Baileys except close to the foothills which 
surround North Park 

In the part 
birds have been present in goodly numbers, 
Mr. Edward Hellstern, of Fort Morgan, 
writes me, and these birds have been of 
many species; Robins and Mountain Blue- 
birds came there after the third week of 
February, while resident (winter) Juncos, 
the Pink-sided, Shufeldt’s and White- 
winged, Song Sparrows, Long-tailed Chick- 
adees, Batchelder’s Woodpecker, and the 
Tree Sparrow have been noted almost every 
day. On March 21 8 Swans (sp.?) were 


northeastern of Colorado, 


observed on Jackson Lake, which is well 
within the Fort Morgan area. Eastern Blue 
Jays have wintered about Mr. Hellstern’s 
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home area, while, late in March, Long- 
crested Jays, and White-crowned and Gam- 
bel’s Sparrows came regularly to the feeding 
trays in the Hellstern yard. 

At Loveland, which is not so near the 
northeast corner of Colorado as is Fort 
Morgan, bird-life has been varied, perhaps 
one might say uncertain, for Mrs. Weldon 
writes that there have been no Long-crested 
Jays about her home west of Loveland at 
any time during the past two months, which 
is inexplicable, especially in that Creepers, 
Chickadees, Evening Grosbeaks, Juncos, 
Song and Tree Sparrows, and Crown Spar- 
rows have been regular visitors since the 
middle of February. Mrs. Weldon’s prize 
record for the past eight weeks is that of a 
visit of a White-throated Sparrow, a rarity 
in Colorado over which one well may be 
elated. Mrs. Weldon’s area has had a gener- 
ous share of the state’s Bohemian Waxwing 
visitors, but perhaps not so much so as 
districts out on the plains. 

It is quite evident from the report I have 
just received from Mrs. Anna Benson that 
the birds about her home at Fruita have not 
been up to the pristine commonness of three 
or four years ago. There have been no 
White-crowned Sparrows, but plenty of 
Gambel’s, and a fairly large number of 
Harris’s Sparrows. Evening Grosbeaks, I 
take it, have there been more numerous than 
Bohemian Waxwings. Great Blue Herons 
arrived on the Grand River near Fruita 
during the last week of March and the Say’s 
Phoebe on April 1. It is apparent that there 
has been a large and widespread Mountain 
Bluebird population in our state during the 
past two months, since Mrs. Benson writes 
that from early February to about April 1 
there were thousands of these birds about 
her neighborhood. There also have been 
Goldfinches and Siskins; Robins have passed 
through Fruita in several waves, and there 
have been a few Nuthatches but a real dearth 
of Juncos. Brewer’s Blackbirds were seen on 
the Benson property early in April, and, too, 
a lone Grey Titmouse.—W. H. BErcTOLD, 
Denver, Colo. 


PORTLAND (OREGON) REeGIoN.—Mid-Feb- 
ruary found Oregon still in the grip of winter, 


with cold rains and fog west of the Cascades 
and unusually cold, freezing weather easterly, 
with very deep snows in the mountains. The 
Bohemian Waxwings in large numbers were 
feeding on mountain-ash, holly, and other 
berries about the city of Portland and were 
with us in fair numbers until April 7. On 
February 22, Seattle Wrens, California 
Purple Finches, and Rusty Song Sparrows 
were in full song just south of Portland. On 
the 24th a sudden change in the weather 
occurred when the thermometer rose 
several degrees, and the change in our bird- 
population was very noticeable. Western 
Robins, Western Bluebirds, Shufeldt’s Juncos, 
and Northwestern Flickers appeared in 
increased numbers and the Northwestern 
Redwings flocked to their nesting-grounds 
near Reed College where their spring songs 
filled the air. 

On February 29, Reed College Lake was 
visited and about 300 Ducks were found, 
mostly Baldpates; a few Mallards, half a 
dozen Lesser Scaup Ducks, and one Buffle- 
head were seen. A few Coots were feeding 
with the Ducks. 

March 10 again found me along the coast 
of Lincoln County where at Taft a nice flock 
consisting of many more male than female 
Canvasbacks, and a lesser number of Lesser 
Scaup Ducks were seen on Yaquina Bay. 
Western Gulls outnumbered all other birds, 
but White-winged Scoters were seen in 
normal numbers, also a few Red-throated 
Loons, Farallone Cormorants, 3 Holbcell’s 
Grebes, and 1 Horned Grebe were noted 
while crossing on the ferry. At Waldport, a 
fine adult male Red-breasted Merganser 
flew close to the ferry, and 5 American 
Mergansers were seen on the Yahats River 
the same day. Along the roadsides, many 
Western Robins, Varied Thrushes, Shufeldt’s 
Juncos, Rusty Song Sparrows, Western Blue- 
birds, and Northwestern Flickers were seen. 

On March 11, a fine old adult male Hooded 
Merganser was seen on the Yaquina River 
near Eddyville, a Sooty Grouse on the road- 
side near the same place, and driving along 
south through the Willamette Valley few 
birds were noted except Sparrow Hawks, 
Western Bluebirds, and occasional flocks of 
Shufeldt’s Juncos. Most of March 12 was 
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spent afield in Douglas County, near Rose- 
burg, where few birds were seen, Western 
Crows being the most conspicuous species, 
while flocks of Shufeldt’s Juncos were com- 
mon; a few Sparrow Hawks, Western Robins, 
2 California Woodpeckers, and 1 Sharp- 
shinned Hawk were also seen. The next day 
I was on the coast of Coos County where 
Surf and White- winged Scoters were found 
commonly feeding in the ocean just outside 
the breakers, while Western and Glaucous- 
winged Gulls were common on the beach. 
Through a field-glass, thousands of Cali- 
fornia Murres could be seen on the offshore 
rocks where they regularly nest each summer. 
One Holbeell’s Grebe was noted on the Co- 
quille River, while the dead and oil-soaked 
bodies of two Rhinoceros Auklets, several 
California Murres, and a Short-billed Gull 
were found on the beach. 

At Myrtle Point, the Puget White-crowned 
Sparrows were in full song on the 14th, while 
flocks of Violet-green Swallows, Western 
Robins, and Shufeldt’s Juncos disported in the 
spring sunshine. As we drove along, an adult 
Pigeon Hawk in steel-blue back plumage 
darted amongst a flock of Robins in an open 
pasture, but we did not hesitate to learn 
whether or not he secured a meal. A Pied- 
billed Grebe swam in a near-by pond. 

March 19 found me in the Klamath 
Valley, east of the Cascades, where spring 
was just arriving. Ice still covered most of 
Upper Klamath Lake, but small ponds and 
streams were open. A lone White Pelican 
was seen on the roth, and next day about 
300 Pintail Ducks were noted on one pond. 
Coots were plentiful, and a few Lesser 
Scaups were seen on Link River. Two 
American Rough-legged Hawks and a 
Northern Shrike attested that winter was 
still with us, while several Say’s Phoebes and 
a Swainson’s Hawk told us spring was almost 
here. Such species as Brewer’s Blackbird, 
Nevada Redwing, Modoc Song Sparrow, 
Western Meadowlark, Red-shafted Flicker, 
and California Shrike were common, and 
several Marsh Hawks and ‘Townsend’s 
Solitaires were seen. 

On one small pond near Upper Klamath 
Lake, 124 Whistling Swans were seen con- 
tentedly feeding near the roadside on March 
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21, while, next day, in the juniper-belt area 
near Redmond, one large flock of Bohemian 
Waxwings, several flocks of Western Robins 
and Brewer’s Blackbirds were noted, while 
Townsend’s Solitaires and Shufeldt’s Juncos 
were common. A Western Horned Owl was 
heard hooting at midday and 2 Western 
Redtails soared high above the junipers. 

No more field-trips were possible until 
March 31, when I visited the Oswego Lake 
district near Portland for a few early morning 
hours. About a dozen Lutescent Warblers 
were noted, being the first seen this spring, 
while Western Bluebirds, Western Robins, 
Rusty Song Sparrows, Northwestern Flickers, 
Gairdner’s Woodpecker, and Western Winter 
Violet- 
green Swallows were also plentiful and were 


Wrens were seen in fair numbers. 


noted investigating cornices and other likely 
looking nesting-places preparatory to setting 
up housekeeping. 

April was ushered in by cold west winds 
accompanied by heavy showers and below- 
normal temperatures. On the third, most of 
the day was spent in the vicinity of Jennings 
Lodge just south of Portland. During the 
early morning hours, Puget Sound Sparrows, 
Western Robins, Seattle Wrens, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets, and Lutescent Warblers 
fairly made the fields and woods ring with 
their songs. Rufous Hummingbirds con- 
stantly buzzed about a cluster of flowering 
red currants, and in a maple grove a large 
flock of Western Evening Grosbeaks and 
Varied Thrushes gleaned seeds from the 
ground. A Ring-necked Pheasant flushed 
from her nest and two eggs under the side of 
a brush-pile, while the note of Killdeers 
drifted from the river below.—StTaNnLey G. 
Jewett, Portland, Ore. 


SAN Francisco REGION.—Warm spring 
weather has been the rule since February 23. 
Vegetable growth in the bay region has been 
very lush, due to the abundant rains during 
the winter, and spring showers have been 
sufficient to sustain the growth wherever the 
depth of soil is sufficient to hold the moisture. 
Abundance of food in all locations has 


resulted in a general distribution of birds so 
that concentrated flocks seem to indicate 
migratory movements rather than food- 
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In Strawberry Cafion, for in- 
stance, no large flocks of Gambel’s Sparrows 
have been seen, although the oak-worms, 
which attract them in great numbers in 
other springs, are over-abundant this year. 
During late February and early March, 


attraction. 


Allen’s Hummingbirds were, as_ usual, 
exceedingly numerous in Golden Gate Park 
and the Lake Merced area but only occa- 
sionally seen in the East Bay region. The 
first Lutescent Warbler was seen in Straw- 
berry Cafion on March 2 and was generally 
distributed in wild live-oak areas after 
March 15. Some niches were not occupied 
until the second week in April. On March 21 
both Mrs. Mead and Dr. Grinnell reported 
the Warbling Vireo, which chooses willow or 
deciduous trees for its habitat. Two Golden 
Pileolated Warblers were seen near Straw- 
berry Creek on March 26, but it was not 
until April 6 that one was heard near the 
writer’s home away from the willow associa 
tion. And in Rock Ridge Miss Wythe first 
heard it on April 11. The first Tolmie’s 
Warbler was heard on April 7, and two days 
later Dr. Grinnell counted 8 singing males 
along the south wall of Strawberry Cafion. 
James Felthouse found the Western Fly- 
catcher and the Western House Wren near 
his home in the North Berkeley Hills on 
March 24, and both were heard in Straw- 
berry Cafion on March 27. The first date 
for Cliff Swallows was March 20, on which 
date Mrs. Bracelin saw about a hundred in 
Marin County. Ten days later Mr. Du- 
Mont saw 6 of these Swallows at Carquinez 
Bridge and 2 or 3 Barn Swallows near 
Pinole. Mrs. Hall reported Bullock’s Oriole 
at Lafayette on April 6, and the writer found 
one Yellow Warbler at the Diablo Country 
Club on April 8. Mr. Stevenson saw a 
Black-headed Grosbeak in Strawberry Cafion 
on April 8, and the next day it was reported 
from several widely separated localities: 
Dutch Flat in the foothills of the Sierras by 
Mrs. Barker; in the Santa Cruz Mountains 
by the writer; and in the Arlington section 
of Berkeley by Mrs. Blake. In the Santa 
Cruz Mountains, on April 10, the writer 
heard very distinctly the song of the Olive- 
sided Flycatcher, repeated four or five times 
during the morning; the call-note was heard 


also. As this was a very early date for this 
species, the record will be held open for 
further observations at a later date. 

The migrating Rufous Hummingbird 
was first reported by James Felthouse on 
February 16. It was frequently seen after 
March 12, when Beverly Blanks saw it in 
Marin County. No reports have come in 
since March 25. A Tree Swallow was seen 
at Pt. Fleming on February 19 and 26, and 
Lawrence’s Goldfinch near Pt. San Pablo on 
March 4, by Mr. DuMont. Violet-green 
Swallows are summer visitants in some 
sections of the bay region, but the flock seen 
flying north-northwest over the Berkeley 
Hills by Dr. Grinnell on March 26 were 
probably migrating birds. On March 1, 
James Felthouse found a Western Gnat- 
catcher near his home. On April 4 and 5, a 
Cassin’s Vireo was singing in the writer’s 
garden. California Purple Finches are very 
numerous among the oaks in Strawberry 
Cafion. 

Nesting records include the following: 
James Felthouse found Bush-tits carrying 
nesting material on February 27. Other 
observers found nests in process of con- 
struction on March 11, 19, and 26. Bush-tits 
were seen carrying food to teasing young 
on April 8, 11, and 12. An Anna’s Hum- 
mingbird’s nest containing 2 dead young birds 
was found by Dr. Grinnell on March 109. 
Black Phoebes were mating on March 12 and 
18. James Felthouse found a California 
Thrasher’s nest which contained young 
birds on March 26; the birds left the nest 
before April 9, and are being fed on worms 
and bread at the present time. Mrs. Blake 
found a nest of the same species in a rose 
bush on April ro. Incubation was in pro- 
cess. A pair of California Jays were seen 
carrying nest material on March 1. For 
several days following March 23 Mrs. Blanks 
watched a pair of Titmice as they availed 
themselves of the fur brushed from the coat 
of a pet yellow Angora cat. Vigors’ Wrens 
were building in a nest-box in the writer’s 
garden between March 22 and 27; at present 
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the female is incubating. James Felthouse 
reports the same species building in a box 
on March 23 but by April 9 House Wrens 
had taken possession. Wren-tits were gather- 
ing material for a nest on March 25. On 
March 19 Dr. Grinnell saw a Sparrow Hawk 
enter an opening in the score-board in the 
University stadium. 

At Red Rock, near Pt. Richmond, on 
February 15, Mrs. Kelly saw 2 Harlequin 
Ducks. At Tomales Bay, on February 18, 
she watched about 600 Black Brant. At 
Bay Farm Island, on February 22, a fringe 
of scattered Sandpipers numbered 100 or 
more. At Dumbarton Bridge, on the same 
date, Sandpipers were numerous, and about 
500 Lesser Scaup and as many Western 
Grebes were present. At Fernside Boulevard, 
in Alameda, on March 5s, she found 7 Western 
Willets, and at Mound Street there were 
hundreds of Western Sandpipers and many 
Bonaparte’s Gulls in winter plumage. 
On Bay Farm Island, on March 5, Sanderling 
as well as Sandpipers were present. 

Mr. P. A. DuMont and Mr. J. Stevenson 
have kindly sent me a résumé of their ob- 
servations along the bay shore. At Pt. 
Fleming, on February 26, Mr. DuMont 
estimated Bonaparte’s Gulls at about 75. 
On March 25, at the same place, 2 of the 
species showed almost complete black heads. 
On April 8, about 285 were seen and about 
80 per cent had black heads. Least Sand- 
piperson February 26,near Stege,numbered 74. 
Two Spotted Sandpipers were seen near San 
Pablo on March 4. March 25, at Pt. Fleming, 
4 Hudsonian Curlews were seen and on April 
8 there were 39 present. Other water-birds 
seen on April 8 were 350+ Surf Scoters, 190 
Lesser Scaup, 2 Red-breasted Mergansers, 
6 Western Grebes, 36 Long-billed Dowitchers, 
80 or more Sanderling, and more than 40 
Red-backed Sandpipers. 

Birds seen at Bolinas on February 14 by the 
same observers could not be included in the 
last report: 25 to 27 White Pelicans, 200 
Eared Grebes, and 800 Ruddy Ducks.— 
AMELIA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


THE ROOsEVELT Brrp SANCTUARY ANTHOL- 
ocy. Compiled by EUGENE Swope, MABEL 
Maris Swope, and Atice D. WEEKs. 
Foreword by FRANK M. CHAPMAN. Sears 
Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. 
8vo. 298 pages, 1 plate. 


A half-tone from a photograph of the 
Memorial Bird Fountain in the Roosevelt 
Bird Sanctuary at Oyster Bay, N. Y., makes 
an appropriate frontispiece for this attrac- 
tive volume of poems relating to birds. 
These are selected from the writings of over 
one hundred and forty authors, to form a 
rather comprehensive compendium of bird- 
verse. One finds such classics as Shelley’s 
‘Skylark,’ and Bryant’s ‘Waterfowl,’ frag- 
ments from the works of well-known authors 
from Shakespeare to the and 
delightful poems by nature-lovers less well 
known to literature. 


moderns, 


Here and there it seems that material 
of more ornithological merit might have re- 
placed that which For 
instance, there is but a single well-chosen 
fragment, ‘The Ovenbird,’ from the various 
bird-poems by Frank Bolles. It is evident, 
however, that much thought and good judg- 


has been used. 


ment has been devoted to the thoroughly 
worth-while purpose of covering the entire 
field of bird-verse in a single anthology. 
The reader will more often be delighted by 
unfamiliar poems of high merit, such as, in 
the reviewer’s case, those concerning Hermit 
Thrush and Veery by Ernest Howard Cros- 
by, than notice the omission of some favorite. 


J. T.N. 


THE Birps or TropicAL West AFRICA, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THOSE OF 
THE GAMBIA, THE GOLD COAST, AND 
NIGERIA. By Davip ARMITAGE BANNER- 
MAN. The Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
4 Millbank, Westminster, London, S. W. 
I, 1930. 4to. Vol. II, xxix+428 pages; 
15 plates, map, 114 text figures. Price, 24s. 


This second volume of Mr. Bannerman’s 
valuable work maintains the high standards 
set by the first. There will be five in all, 
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and, with their completion, West Africa will 
be endowed with a guide to its avifauna such 
as few tropical regions can boast. The 
present volume deals with the Ralliformes, 
Gruiformes, Charadriiformes, Columbiformes, 
and Psittaciformes—all the birds related to 
the Rails, Cranes, shore-birds, Gulls, Sand 
Grouse, Hemipodes, Doves, and Parrots. 

Besides keys for identification, careful 
descriptions, and abundant illustrations— 
many in color—there are usually admirable 
notes on the birds in life. Their behavior, 
voices, nesting and feeding habits are de- 
scribed as fully as possible, with the aid of 
notes furnished by many collaborators in 
the field and those of collectors who have 
worked in western Africa in years gone by. 
For a few species, naturally, only little is 
known of the ways of life, and these occa- 
sional gaps should stimulate future investi- 
gators. 

Up to the present, new species have con- 
tinued to be discovered in West Africa, 
though it is nearly a century since William 
Swainson wrote on the birds of that region. 
In the meantime many ornithologists have 
busied themselves in the same field. Mr. 
George L. Bates’ ‘Handbook of the Birds of 
West Africa’ appeared in 1930, but it had to 
be compressed into a single octavo volume. 

Since the appearance of his Handbook, 
Mr. Bates has been traveling in Upper 
Guinea for the British Museum, gaining 
further materials for Mr. Bannerman’s great 
work, and even discovering more new species 
and races. Thus we may look forward to the 
completion of Mr. Bannerman’s volumes 
with the assurance that the ground will be 
fully covered, and that they will include the 
complete avifauna of the countries from the 
Senegal to the Congo. There may remain a 
very few ‘strays’ and the inevitable ‘milli- 
meter race,’ but for all practical purposes 
these splendid volumes by Mr. Bannerman 
will long continue to be the exhaustive 
and authoritative work on West Africa.— 
a 4 


THE Brrp Book: Brrp NEIGHBORS AND 
Brrps THAT Hunt AND ARE HUNTED. 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN, with 136 illus- 
trations in color and in black and white 
by NELLIE M. Parrpornt. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1932. 
4to. xii+498 pages; 68 colored plates. 


‘Neltje Blanchan’ (the late Mrs. Frank N. 
Doubleday) was a genuine lover of birds, 
and in ‘Bird Neighbors’ and ‘Birds That 
Hunt and Are Hunted’ she wrote with 
charm and distinction of the species with 
which she was familiar. These books are now 
issued in one volume entitled ‘The Bird 
Book.’ The text has not been revised and 
expresses, therefore, our knowledge of thirty 
or more years ago rather than that of today. 

The illustrations of the original editions 
from color photographs of stuffed birds 
reflected the errors of poor taxidermy, but 
were at least correct in structural details and 
fairly accurate in color. The illustrations 
for the present edition, from new drawings 
which are said to have been “made as the 
birds would be in action when the sun and 
shadow enhance the plumage, and not as the 
dry-as-dust specimens exhibited in mu- 
seums,”’ are, with few exceptions, unpardon- 
ably bad. Neltje Blanchan, herself, would 
have been the first to condemn them. If the 
artist is acquainted in nature with the species 
figured her work gives but little evidence of 
this knowledge. But the blame for the 
publication of these plates should not fall on 
the artist. She doubtless has done the best 
she can and is probably unaware how bad 
that is. It is the publishers who should be 
censured. There are at least a score of 
artists in this country qualified to produce 
acceptable pictures of birds. Given the 
important commission of illustrating this 
work any one of them would have made a 
notable contribution to art in ornithology, 
to science, and to education in a manner 
which would worthily have honored the 
memory of Neltje Blanchan.—F. M. C. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
LINNAEAN Society OF New York. Nos. 
41, 42. 1929-30. New York, Oct. 15, 
1931. 8vo; 68 pages. 


The Linnezan Society is a product of 
that period in American ornithology when 
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were also born the American Ornithologists’ 
Union and the original Audubon Society. 
In 1928, this ‘Abstract’ tells us, it celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary, numbering among its 
guests Dr. A. K. Fisher, Harold Herrick, 
and Ernest Ingersoll, founders of the Linnzan 
Society, and Dr. George Bird Grinnell, 
father of the Audubon movement, all living 
links of the past with the present. 

The report of the Secretary, John F 
Kuerzi, on the bird-life of the New York 
City region during the years 1928 and 1929, 
not only contains much information both 
general and specific, but, in its manner, 
reflects the enthusiasm of those bird students 
on whose observations it is based. 

At the meetings of the Society, where 
notes are presented and experiences com- 
pared, the average attendance of members 
was 27 in 1928-29, and 29 in 1929-30. 

Mr. Kuerzi is also the author of a paper 
on the ‘Breeding Birds of Putnam County, 
N. Y.’ (pp. 57-60) which states that 117 
species were known to nest in that area in 
1928 and 1929. 

Mr. L. Nelson Nichols presents, through 
the courtesy of the New York Public Library, 
two pages from a notebook of John Lion 
Garden, recording birds observed by him 
from 1794-7. In it the dates of arrival of 
the ‘Fish Hawk’ are given as March 20 
and 21.—F. M. C. 


THe Birps or OKLAHOMA. Revised Edition. 
By MARGARET Morse Nice. Publications 
of the University of Oklahoma. Vol. III, 
No. 1. Biological Survey. University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1931. 8vo; 
224 pages, including 1 diagram, 2 maps. 
While issued as a revised edition of the 

work by Margaret Morse Nice and Leonard 

Blaine Nice (University Studies, 1924, No. 

286) this is an essentially new work. It 

contains more than twice as much material 

as its predecessor, and its contents are im- 

proved in quality as well as in quantity. 

An introduction of some 30 pages treats of 

the past and present in Oklahoma bird-life, 

the physical features of the state, a seasonal 
analysis of its avifauna, migration, attracting 
and protecting birds, and the itineraries and 
reports of field workers in the state from 


1719 to 1929. 
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The status of each of the 385 species and 
subspecies (334 species) included is presented 
in detail and there are pertinent remarks on 
habits, voice, and appearance in life. In 
short, the work is a most satisfactory addi- 
tion to faunal literature, and should do much 
to promote bird-study in the region to which 
it relates.—F. M. C 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avuxk.—lIt is seldom that the first 
record of a bird’s nest and eggs can be pre- 
sented in as satisfactory a manner as is done 
in an account of the nesting of Harris’s 
Sparrow at Churchill, Manitoba, in the 
April Auk, by Semple and Sutton, illustrated 
with photographs of the adult near the nest, 
nesting-site, nest and eggs, and series of eggs. 
The breeding ground of this Sparrow, more 
or less definitely known for a number of 
years, has only become accessible at the 
right through of the 
Hudson Bay Railway in 1929. “The Harris’s 
Sparrows returned to Churchill from the 
south on May 27 in 1931, the males in full 
song, and some of the birds apparently 
mated. Nest-building, on the whole, did 
not begin before the end of the first week of 
June, the first nest, discovered on June 16, 
containing four slightly incubated eggs. Of 
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the nine sets found, five were of four eggs, 
two were of five eggs, and two were of three 
eggs.” 

An article by Stone, ‘In Memoriam— 
Henry Nehrling, 1853-1929,’ is accompanied 
by portrait frontispiece. Nehrling was 
elected to the American Ornithologists’ 
Union at its organization meeting in 1883 
and was a loyal member thereof for 46 years 
though he apparently had opportunity to 
attend only one meeting. His two-volume 
work entitled ‘Our Native Birds of Song and 
Beauty,’ 1893-1897, is “an outstanding 
title in the literature of American ornithology 
and should be read by all those who delight 
in pleasing descriptions of bird-life and pen 
pictures of nature in her varied moods.” 

There is detailed discussion by C. A. 
Robbins of the use of the peculiar bill of the 
American Red Crossbill in extracting seeds 
from pine cones. The bill is opened: so that 
its crossed tips come together or in line, then 
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inserted sidewise between the scales, which 
can be pried apart by a twisting motion, and 
the tongue seems to lift the seed out. As the 
reviewer has recently had unusual oppor- 
tunity to watch this species working at close 
range on a level with the eye, on cones of 
small nursery pines, he can corroborate the 
bill being uncrossed and inserted flat-wise 
between the cone-scales. His impression was 
that it thus functioned as a pair of powerful 
nippers, and that the crossing of the mandi- 
bles at other times was more or less incidental, 
and necessary for use of the base of the bill 
in manipulating the seeds. F. B. Hutt lists 
sea-birds observed in crossing the North 
Atlantic between Montreal and Glasgow in 
July, and from the end of August to begin- 
ning of October. The Fulmar was found to 
be the most common species, which did not 
come close in shore, leaving the wake of an 
incoming ship about when the coastwise 
Black-backed and Herring Gulls arrived on 
the scene. O. L. Austin, Jr., finds a con- 
siderable number of Blue-winged Teal 
breeding in the Maryland marshes. Griscom 
discusses ‘imaginary’ species of Tanagers of 
the genus Ramphocelus, species described 
and not later verified, which he thinks are 
mostly hybrids. Kelso finds, as to the food 
of the Hungarian Partridge, that “Seeds and 
green herbage gleaned from the fields made 
up the major portion of their food.” Fargo 
finds that Song Sparrows of the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan tend toward the 
‘Mississippi’ race, and those of the Upper 
Peninsula toward the ‘Dakota’ race of this 
species, wherein the wing is nearly equal to 
the tail in length instead of being appreciably 
shorter. 

‘General Notes’ comprise, as usual, a 
variety of items of faunal interest. Banded, 
incubator-hatched Mallard Ducks, liberated 
in Pennsylvania, have been reported south 
and east in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
north in New Hampshire and Vermont, 
west in Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas 
(F. B. Foster). Eggs of the Royal Tern found 
in Laughing Gull’s nests (R. P. Allen); Anna’s 
Hummingbird observed sunning itself on 
the ground (R. S. Woods); Carolina and 
House Wrens occupying old hornets’ nests 
(M. Brooks; C. C. Sanborn).—J. T. N. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


IN THE ‘Abstract of the Proceedings of the 
Linnean Society,’ briefly noticed on a pre- 
ceding page, the Secretary, referring espe- 
cially to field-work in the New York City 
region, writes with well-founded enthusiasm 
of “countless pleasurable remembrances of 
days spent with fellow members,” of “the 
element of friendship, a sporting sense of 
competition and real companionship.” 

Every bird-lover knows the joys of shared 
experiences; and there are certain types of 
bird-watching which can best be pursued by 
several, rather than by a single observer. A 
census, for example, based on sight identifi- 
cation, is of greater value if its unusual 
records are supported by the evidence of 
more than one pair of eyes. And it goes 
without saying that, other things being 
equal, the larger the group the longer will 
be the list. But is there not some danger 
that the stimulating good fellowship of what 
may be termed ‘group ornithology’ will pre- 
vent one from making those studies which 
can best be conducted by the solitary 
observer? 

I recall two successive winters passed in 
an area of exceptional ornithological interest. 
During the first, I was alone, and my journal 
of many pages abounds in detailed descrip- 
tions of experiences and speculations on the 
significance of things seen. On the second 
trip 1 was accompanied by the man of all 
men whom I would have chosen to be with 
afield. I had a memorable winter but my 
journal is fragmentary. 
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During the past season I devoted myself 
to a study of Gould’s Manakin. Manakins 
of this type are common and distributed 
throughout the greater part of tropical 
America. Their notes and calls are designed 
to advertise their presence, but their almost 
unbelievable courtship habits appear to have 
escaped previous record. In this instance, 
however, I should add that lack of knowledge 
is due to the fact that earlier observers have 
been accompanied by a gun rather than by 
a companion. 

Group ornithology not only prevents 
intensive, prolonged observations but, to my 
mind, it also prohibits that intimate contact 
with the bird which is possible only when, in 
solitude, our inner nature emerges and we 
become supersensitive to the influences of 
our surroundings. Burroughs’ tribute to the 
Hermit Thrush would never have been 
written if he had not been alone when, at 
sunset, the bird’s evening hymn arising from 
the hemlocks aroused “‘that serene exaltation 
of sentiment of which music, art, and religion 
are but faint types and symbols.” 

Admitting, therefore, that there are cer- 
tain types of field-work which can be done 
better by the group than by the individual, 
it is equally true that there are other methods 
of bird-study in nature which can best be 
conducted by the solitary observer. 

It is to these methods that we may look 
for the chief increase in our knowledge of 
birds. I realize that they call for greater 
expenditure of time and that they lack the 
elements of competition and companionship 
census-taking affords, or the excitement of 
recording a ‘wave’ of migrants; but once the 
spirit of research is aroused and one finds 
himself adventuring beyond the boundaries 
of recorded knowledge, there will be no lack 
of excitement and no feeling of loneliness. 

Even our best friend would seem an in- 
truder when, with no other personality 
interposed between us and the object of our 
study, we hope to observe and record 
facts before unknown. 

Doubtless temperament, as well as avail- 
able time, will help decide whether we go afield 
alone or with others. Thoreau, I imagine, 
would not have made a good group orni- 
thologist. 
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THE AMERICAN REDSTART 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


You do not mind my using the prefix 
American, do you? That is to distin- 
guish me from the European Redstart 
which is quite a different bird, belonging 
to a very different family. A good many 
of us American birds were given our 
common names by the early colonists 
because we resembled somewhat the 
birds with which they were already 
familiar in the old country. There is the 
American Robin, for example, which is 
similar to the English Robin only in that 
it has a reddish breast and is friendly 
about the lawns and gardens. There are 
the American Orioles and Flycatchers; 
some of them resemble the Old-World 
ste eet iene le tees ies cae birds bearing the same names but they 

AND HATCH THE EGGS belong to very different families. I am 

a member of the ‘Wood Warbler’ family 

or the American Warblers which are quite distinct from the European Warblers. 

The English Redstart, for example, is a small gray Thrush with a black face 

and throat and chestnut breast, rump, and outer tail-feathers. I suppose the 

orange-red spots on the breast and the outer tail-feathers of our males sug- 

gested the color pattern of the English bird to Mark Catesby, that early 

English naturalist who first described us and painted our picture in his book, 
‘The Natural History of the Carolinas,’ way back in 1731. 

And so we have borne the name Redstart to this day, and we belong to 
the Wood Warbler family. True, you will find us in the woods, but anyone 
who expects to hear us warble will be greatly disappointed. None of us War- 
blers truly warbles, and while our songs are interesting and distinctive, I fear 
we cannot be called real songsters. To begin with, not one of us females can 
sing, and our males, while they sing almost continuously, have wiry, wheezy, 
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or such shrill whistles that no one would call them musical. It is difficult to 
put our songs into words or into musical notation, but you can get some idea 
of what Redstarts sound like from the five words: Sweet, sweet, sweet, so sweet 
given rather quickly and vivaciously. Several other Warblers have songs 
which begin like ours, but they are longer or end differently, so that anyone 
with a good ear can soon learn to identify the different species by their songs. 
There is the Yellow Warbler, for example. He seems to say sweet sweet sweet 
I am so sweet or sweet, sweet, sweet, sweeter, sweetest. The Chestnut-sided War- 
bler gives a curious little downward curlicue at the end of his series of sweets 
fitting the words: Sweet sweet sweet I'll switch you. The Nashville Warbler 
says: Sweet, sweet sweet chippy, chippy, chippy; the Tennessee Warbler, Sweet- 
sweel-sweet tee, tee, tee, tee, teet; and the Hooded Warbler, Sweet-sweet- 
sweet kissher. And so I might go on but I think I have said enough to convince 
you that we are not real ‘Warblers’ after all, so far as our songs are concerned, 
any more than Mr. Crane and Miss Finch are necessarily any more birdlike 
than the rest of you human beings. 

There are about 160 species in our family of which 55 visit the United 
States, the rest living to the southward in Mexico, Central and South America. 
Not one of our whole family is found in the Old World, which is pretty good 
evidence that we originated here in the New World, and doubtless in South 
or Central America. Our beginning was quite recent compared with that of 
some birds whose families have spread to all parts of the world. But even at 


MY MATE DOES NOT SIT ON THE EGGS, BUT HE CERTAINLY HELPS 
WITH THE YOUNGSTERS 
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i iE haga mm 
WHEN OUR YOUNGSTERS ARE OUT OF THE NEST, MY MATE 
DEVELOPS MORE NERVE THAN I EVER HAD 


that it was probably ove: two million years ago, for birds have not changed a 
great deal in the last million and a half years. So South America is the land 
of our ancestors, and early every fall, when nesting is over, we start back for 
our ancestral home. Some of us Redstarts stop in the West Indies and some 
as far north as central Mexico, but the vast majority of us continue our way 
to Ecuador, Peru, Colombia, or Venezuela. Of the other Warblers that spend 
the summer in the United States or Canada, there are nearly a dozen that some- 
times remain in the-southern United States or the West Indies, nine that 
winter in Mexico and Central America, seven that winter in Panama, and 
twenty that winter on the mainland of South America. 

So if you think of us Warblers as bits of color from the tropics, you will 
not be far wrong, though, of course, we are not all brightly colored, and the 
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females of practically all species are much more somber than the males. Take 
us Redstarts, for example. Our males are shiny black above and on the throat, 
and white below, with patches of brilliant salmon-orange on each side of the 
breast, on each wing, and on each side of the tail. We females, on the other 
hand, are demure olive-gray birds with light underparts, though we do have 
pale yellow spots where the males are orange, and we have the same habit of 
spreading our tails and drooping our wings to make these spots conspicuous 
as we flit about after insects. 

Even though we do not sing, you will have little difficulty in finding us 
once we have arrived, for we are continually on the go and our restlessness 
will attract your attention. Sometimes you may think that you see one of 
us females singing, but that is because our youngsters develop their songs and 
their ambition to raise a family before they have acquired their adult plumage. 

The young of most Warblers whose fathers are brightly colored are very 
plain,—even more so than their mothers,—but they acquire their full plumage 
in the fall and are scarcely distinguishable from their fathers long before spring. 
Redstart youngsters, on the other hand, change from a plain gray plumage to 
one like mine with yellow spots, those of the young males being of a deeper yel- 
low than the females. By spring they may have acquired a few black feathers 
but they are still so much like their mothers that you might well think that 
you were watching a female sing—so I suppose the joke would be on you. 


“ 


FIRST-YEAR MALES RESEMBLE US FEMALES EXCEPT FOR A FEW BLACK 
FEATHERS, BUT OCCASIONALLY THEY ARE SUCCESSFUL IN 
SECURING MATES ANYWAY 


Bird - Lore 


Were we more rare I think 
you might consider us one of the 
most wonderful of the whole 
Warbler family, but, like the 
Robin, we are so commonplace 
that we are seldom appreciated 
except when we first arrive in 
the spring. 

During the summer we are 
found from northern British 
Columbia to Newfoundland and 
south to Utah, Oklahoma, and 
northern Georgia, and we have 
such a wide migration route that 
we are found casually even west of the Rockies in California, and in most 


A LITTLE AFTER-DINNER SNOOZE 


places we are second in abundance only to the Yellow Warbler. 

We prefer the woodlands, however, while the Yellow Warblers prefer the 
gardens, so perhaps we are not so often seen. Once you have learned our song, 
however, or learned to recognize our little felted nest when it is exposed during 
the winter, you will agree 
that we are nearly as com- 
mon as our little yellow 
cousin. 

From November until 
March we are in our winter 
quarters in the West Indies 
or northern South America 
frequenting the tree-tops 
and underbrush alike, from 
sea-level up to 7000 or 8000 
feet, feeding on whatever in- 
sects we can catch. If you 
are bird-minded you will 
see us in the brush by the 
roadside, in the ceiba trees 
in the plazas, or in the tops 
of the mountain oaks along 
the jungle trails. Tree ferns, 
bamboos, and palms are as 
familiar to us in the winter 
as are the willows and elms 


and maples during the sum- 


oP THAT LARGE EGG IS A COWBIRD’S; THE OTHERS 
mer. Their caterpillars and ARE MINE 
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leaf-hoppers and plant-lice don’t taste so differently as the trees look, and, 
after all, what we are interested in is merely keeping ourselves fed and, of 
course, we have little trouble in the tropics. You may wonder why we 
should ever want to leave the warm, luxuriant southland, and sometimes 
I do myself. But, after all, there is more to living than eating, and I should 
hate to rear my family in a 
country so full of torrential 
rains, scorching suns, and 
ants by the billion. I really 
don’t understand how my 
tropical relatives are ever 
successful with their young- 
sters, and I don’t believe 
they are very often. 

Well, about the last of 
March we Redstarts feel 
the urge to move north- 
ward, and those of us that 
have been wintering in 
Ecuador or Peru start a 
little earlier so thai we can 
reach southern Mexico and 
Yucatan by the first of 
April. Those that have been 
wintering in northern Co- 
lombia and Venezuela do 
not follow us but start off 
on some clear night across 
the Caribbean Sea—for 
Haiti and Cuba. It seems 
like a long journey over the 
sea, but ours from Yucatan 
or Vera Cruz across the 
Gulf of Mexico is still longer, for we do not usually stop when we reach the 
coastal swamps but continue a hundred miles or more inland to the upland 
woods where we can find food more to our liking. Usually, therefore, we are 
seen inland sooner than in the vicinity of New Orleans. By the middle of 
April we have reached St. Louis, Mo., and Washington, D. C., and by the 
first of May southern Minnesota and southern New England. 

It is nearly the middle of May before we get started nesting, even in North 
Carolina, and in the northern United States it is two weeks later. We females 
are never much behind the males in arriving on our nesting-grounds, so that 
they really do not have to wait long for us after they have picked out their 


I DON’T MIND TAKING A LITTLE COTTON IF IT 
IS CONVENIENT 
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YOU CAN GUESS WHAT HAPPENED TO MY YOUNG- 
STERS. THIS IS THE YOUNG COWBIRD 
territories. The reason for the apparent discrepancy between the first arrivals 
and the first nests is that the first birds to appear are transients on their way 
to Labrador or Mackenzie. When we resident birds really arrive we waste 

little time in starting our nests. 

The job of building the nest falls entirely on us females, and while our mates 
come around once in a while to see how the job is progressing, they never 
bring us any nesting material nor do they ever help us to weave and shape it. 
Their job it is to see that no other Redstarts try to nest in the territories which 
they picked out before we arrived. Indeed, where Redstarts are common, 
they often have to do a lot of fighting and chasing before their bounds are 
respected, and they are forever singing and flashing their tails to make known 
their presence. 

The sort of place I like better than any other for my nest is the crotch of 
a sapling from 3 to 15 feet up, and I don’t care much if the sapling is dead or 
alive, because I count on making my nest very inconspicuous anyway. Some- 
times I use a little cotton, if it is convenient, but always narrow strips of grape- 
vine bark, plant-down, cobwebs, and fibers that will form a compact, felted 
cup not unlike the nest of a Yellow Warbler but always thinner walled, 
especially at the rim. Both the Yellow Warbler’s nest and mine are higher 
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than they are wide, but the Goldfinch’s, which resembles ours in being cottony 
or felted, is always wider than it is high, so that you can tell all three apart 
quite easily until they get too much weathered. 

It usually takes me about a week to build my nest, and then I lay three or 
four creamy white eggs that are beautifully spotted with lavender and choco- 
late-brown about the larger end. 

Sometimes a Cowbird comes along and drops one of her great big, speckled 
eggs in my nest. If I haven’t laid any of my own I just bury her egg by building 
another story on my nest; but if I have laid an egg of my own, I just have to 
accept it and hope for the best. It always turns out for the worst, however, 
because that fat young Cowbird more than fills the whole nest before he is 
nearly ready to leave, and my own youngsters are so much smaller that they 
are just crowded out. 

The job of sitting on the eggs, like that of nest-building, falls entirely upon 
me, and my mate doesn’t even bring me food. In spite of the fact that my eggs 
occasionally get chilled while I am out feeding, they usually hatch in twelve 
days, and thereafter I have plenty of help from my mate in feeding the young- 
sters. Indeed, by the time they are ready to leave the nest, he has grown so 
attached to them and his job of feeding them that nothing will deter him from 
it. He develops more nerve than ever I can muster, and I have seen him fly 
right down to feed our youngsters, no matter who ‘vas standing near them or 


FED THESE YOUNG ROBINS WHEN I WAS TOO TIMID TO FEED MY OWN 
YOUNGSTERS, AND AT LEAST IT SATISFIED MY MATERNAL INSTINCT 
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THE LAST DAY AT HOME IS THE BUSIEST OF ALL 


even holding them. I recall one time, when some children had picked them up 
after they had left the nest, he paid no more attention to the children than to 
the bushes about them—while poor little me, I didn’t dare come closer than 
10 to 12 feet. I certainly was torn between two fires, for my maternal instinct 
said ‘feed’ while my fear instinct said ‘wait.’ Finally I discovered a nestful of 
young Robins on one corner of the near-by garage, and when I heard their calls 
for food, my maternal instinct told me tofeed them and so I did. I tell you I was 
surprised the first time those young Robins stretched their necks and opened 
their mouths—I feared lest I should go right down their rapacious throats with 
the little caterpillar I was trying to feed them. Soon, however, one of my 
own youngsters was placed in the bush where I could feed it without ventur- 
ing too close to the children, and I was able to transfer my attentions to it. 


or 


ever, 
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one brood? 
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We Redstarts, like other Warblers, have but one brood, so that even though 
our first nests are broken up and we have to make several attempts before we 
are successful, our young are able to care for themselves always by the first 
of August when we start our southward migration once more. Indeed, some 
Redstarts may be found in Florida, south of the breeding-range, even as early 
as late July. Some of us have reached Jamaica and Costa Rica before the middle 
of the month and Colombia by the first of September. Even at this time, how- 


some of us are still on the nesting-ground, and it is the first of October 


before all of us have cleared out of Canada and the northern United States, 
not to be seen again until the following May. 


QUESTIONS 


. How did the American Redstart get its name? 

. To what family does it belong? 

. Are any members of its family found in Europe? 

. What does the European Redstart look like and to what family does it belong? 

. Do Warblers warble? 

. Describe the song of the Redstart. 
7. 

Warbler, Nashville Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, and Hooded Warbler? 

. How many species in the Warbler family and where are most of them found? 

. Where did Warblers probably originate? 

. Describe the male Redstart. How is the female different? 


How can it be distinguished from the songs of the Yellow Warbler, Chestnut-sided 


. Which parent does the young male resemble and when does he acquire his full plumage? 


Are all Warblers alike in this? ‘ 

What distinctive habit of the Redstart attracts one’s attention? 

Where is the Redstart found in summer and where does it spend the winter? 

In what sort of places would you look for Redstarts? 

When do Redstarts arrive in your vicinity in the spring and when do they leave in 


the fall? 


Do Warblers migrate by day or by night? 
Are the first birds that arrive in the spring at any locality the ones that will nest there? 


. When and where do Redstarts nest? 

. Which sex builds the nest? How long does it take? 

. How can a Redstart’s nest be distinguished from a Yellow Warbler’s? 
. Which sex incubates and what is the incubation period? 

. What happens when a Cowbird lays its egg in a Redstart’s nest? 


Does the male Redstart help feed the young? 
What happens if the Redstart’s nest is broken up? Do Redstarts ever have more than 
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FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
A CHICKADEE TELLS HIS STORY 


As we came south one cool day in the fall, we looked for a place to get a 
good meal. We like bugs, suet, and worms, but will eat grain if we can find 
nothing else. 

We stopped at an old farmstead. The cedar trees were tall and many had 
blue berries which the Robins seemed to enjoy. 

We looked about and found a cute little feeder made of wire and filled with 
fresh suet. The squirrels could not carry the suet away from this feeder. 

We decided to stay here as we had plenty to eat and a fine place to spend 
the nights and cold days among the cedar foliage. 

One day we noticed we each were wearing a bright band on our right legs, 
with numbers on them. We both remembered when we had ours put on—we 
tried to bite the lady who put them on but she only laughed and showed us 
to her father who was very old but seemed interested and smiled at us when 
we came to the window-ledge where a suet-feeder hung. 

We were not afraid of him nor the lady who put the band on our legs and 
the bands did not bother us in the least; in fact, we were proud of them and, 
too, we were helping the government in learning the length of life, food habits, 
routes of migration, change of plumage, mating habits, and many other im- 
portant questions about birds. 

When most of our friends had gone north, in June, we remained and found 
a dandy place for a nest in an old plum tree where a Downy Woodpecker had 
drilled a hole, about 2 feet from the ground. We lined this I ole with soft 
material, mostly plant-down. Soon we had seven eggs, and in two weeks we 
had seven babies. They grew very rapidly as we fed them the suet from the 
feeder, with a few seeds after they were older. We gave them a few bugs which 
they enjoyed, too. 

We are proud of our family and now a few of them are also wearing bands 
on their right legs and are eating suet from the feeder. 

We have many calls, phe-be (a clear note), chick-adee-dee-dee, dee, dee, dee, 
and others. Listen for us on a clear, cool morning.—Sustk CaLtaway, Fair- 


bury, Nebr. 


NEMESIS 


Nemesis is a Hummingbird. She has gray and green feathers and a ruby 
throat and head, the latter color showing only at a certain angle. As nearly 
as I can make out from my bird-books, she is an Anna’s Hummingbird. 

Any story of ‘my’ Towhees would be incomplete indeed without some 
record of the performance of Nemesis as sentinel. There is a saying that “they 
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also serve who only stand and wait,” and if this be the case in a literal as well 
as in a literary sense, Nemesis has done yeoman service. “Standing and wait- 
ing,’’ as performed by her, became (to me) as a lost art revived. 

I noticed her first in a cozy enclosure in my back yard, where the first nest 
of the Towhees was constructed among some geraniums growing against the 
garage wall. Her favorite and frequent perch in this fenced enclosure was on 
a dead limb of the peach tree, from which point of vantage she could see not 
only the Towhees but me also as I sat under the loquat tree. Nothing escaped 
her. The tiny head with its long bill moved constantly from side to side, alert, 
watchful, with peering eyes fixed on the Towhees and sometimes, but more 
rarely, on me. I watched the Towhees, whose fiery red eyes watched me; but 
Nemesis watched us both, as well as anything else affecting the Towhees. 

At first, I used to make an effort to observe the Hummingbird as well as 
the Towhees, thinking the tiny creature might have a nest near-by, and I was 
fearful that she might fly away and thus escape me. But the Towhees came 
first, for I was studying the habits of the Towhees at home, and it was only 
at such times as there was a cessation in the Towhee activities that I glanced 
upward to see if Nemesis was still in the peach tree. Very shortly I found, 
however, that all anxiety lest she escape unseen was indeed superfluous. When- 
ever I glanced up, she, like the Star-Spangled Banner, was “‘still there.’”’ I 
doubt if she could have been chased away. Whether actuated by curiosity, 
by an admiration amounting to a sort of hero worship, or just by plain socia- 
bility, I could not fathom; but the plain fact remains—Nemesis was always 
“among those present.” ' 

I dubbed her ‘Nemesis’ because of her inevitableness, her insistent asso- 
ciation with the spotted Towhees, and you can now see how well she deserved 
the name. As to her sex, I decided that the qualities exhibited—patience, 
persistence, devotion, curiosity, interest in the domestic affairs of others, 
unfailing watchfulness and kindred characteristics—belonged primarily in the 
domain of the “eternal feminine’”’ and so denominated the tiny trailer of the 
Towhees. Besides, I felt that Nemesis deserved a more definite appellation 
than just plain ‘it’ and then, too, the plumage of the two sexes in the Hum- 
mer family being so nearly identical, I concluded that under the circumstances 
a feminine designation was justified and so to the end of the chapter—or of 
Nemesis remained in the text a ‘she’ and a ‘her.’ 


the summer 


(To be concluded) 
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THE WILD-FOWL SITUATION 


Hearing by U. S. Senate Committee 


The United States Special Senate Commit- 
tee on Conservation of Wild Life Resources 
called a hearing on the wild-fowl situation in 
Washington for April 4, 5, and 6. This Com- 
mittee consists of Frederic C. Walcott, of 
Connecticut, Chairman; Harry B. Hawes, of 
Missouri, Vice-Chairman; Key Pittman, of 
Nevada; Charles L. McNary, of Oregon, and 
Peter Norbeck, of South Dakota. 

Three all-day sessions at this hearing were 
given and many witnesses were heard. In 
addition to making an oral statement, the 
President of the Audubon Association pre- 
sented the following brief: 


It is unnecessary here to recount details 
regarding the present wild-fowl situation as 
these have been given to us so fully by Mr. 
Redington, Chief of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey. We do not know to what extent the 
Ducks may have suffered or profited by the 
last shooting season of one month’s duration. 
There is abundant testimony that much 
wild-fowl has been killed and trapped illegally 
and the reports multiply that extensive 
illegal selling of these birds has taken place. 

We know that up to the present time finan- 
cial provision has been made by the Govern- 
ment for only twenty-six Federal game- 
wardens to watch perhaps 1,500,000 Duck- 
and Goose-shooters. We are told that the 
Game Departments of some states have 
refused to codperate with the Federal 


Government in enforcing the Federal Regu- 
lations pertaining to wild-fowl. The authori- 
ties of the majority of the states have so 
coéperated, but we also know that, owing to 
the decrease in the sale of hunting licenses the 
past year, not as much money as usual was 
available by the states for law-enforcement. 

Mr. Redington tells us that by the latter 
part of June reports from the breeding- 
grounds of many of our Ducks in the north- 
western states and the prairie Provinces of 
Canada will be available. If the drought, 
which has existed in summer the past three 
years, is broken, we may expect more Ducks 
to be raised this year in those regions from 
which they have not come of recent years 
because of the absence of ponds and sloughs 
necessary for the newly hatched ducklings. 

In the meantime we are urged by various 
game commissions, and others interested 
directly in shooting, to extend the hunting 
season for wild-fowl the coming year. Without 
more complete knowledge as to conditions, 
such a course would be premature and very 
unwise. We learn that certain species, par- 
ticularly the Canvasback, Redhead, Ruddy, 
Blue-winged Teal, Gadwall, Lesser Scaup, 
Shoveller, and Bufflehead are so depleted in 
numbers that they are at a dangerously low 
ebb. With a wholly inadequate Federal 
warden force; with the lack of coéperation 
on the part of some states; with Congress 
unable to go forward with the million-dollar- 
a-year authorization for sanctuaries, under 
the Norbeck-Andresen Act; and with law- 
violations increasing, we are faced with a 
very serious problem. 
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This hearing, at which more than one 
hundred men are testifying, together with 
the reports of the Biological Survey, will 
make it possible for the Advisory Board to 
the Secretary of Agriculture on Federal 
Regulations to have before it as complete a 
picture of the situation as it has been possible 
to paint, with our present means of gathering 
exact data. Like everyone else, I have certain 
ideas as to what should be done, and at the 
proper time these will be expressed to the 
other members of the Advisory Board. I may 
remark that I shall urge that in the recom- 
mendations of regulations we shall at all 
times give the bird rather than the gunner the 
benefit of any doubt. 

In reference to House Bill 10604, I approve 
of a tax on shotgun shells, and a Federal 
hunting license, and direct appropriations 
from Congress. In short, I am in favor of any 
honest means that will make funds available 
for saving our hard-pressed migratory birds. 
There are, however, other provisions in this 
bill, which, in my opinion, render it undesir- 
able of passage without first subjecting it to a 
major operation. 


Meeting of Federal Advisory Board 


The Advisory Board to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in the matter of regulations for 
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carrying out the provisions of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act, which was appointed April 1, 
1932, held a preliminary meeting in Washing- 
ton on April 7, 1932. Judge Lee Miles was 
elected Chairman and Seth Gordon, Secretary. 
At a later date the Board will re-assemble to 
consider the subject of regulations on the 
shooting of wild-fowl the coming season. 

The following resolution presented by the 
President of the Audubon Association was 
adopted by the Board: 


It is the firm belief of the Advisory Board 
that the chief elements essential to the pre- 
servation of migratory game-birds in suffi- 
cient numbers to insure their use in field 
sports are: First, the enactment of sound 
restrictive laws and the issuance of wise 
regulations pertaining to hunting and their 
general enforcement; second, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of numerous sanc- 
tuaries for wild-fowl; and third, the education 
of the shooting public to the very great 
desirability of exercising, in hunting, a 
restraint which shall result in killing well 
beneath the maximum limits provided by law. 

It shall be our policy in recommending 
shooting regulations to give the bird rather 
than the hunter the benefit of any doubt. 


POISONING CAMPAIGNS 


In these columns for September-October, 
1931, we referred to the situation that has 
arisen as the result of widespread poisoning 
campaigns directed against rodents, mammal 
predators, and birds considered inimical to 
certain agricultural and ranching interests, 
and publicly declared this Association’s dis- 
approval of the use of poison as a control 
agent. 

The situation is not one that has arisen 
over night; nor does it present a simple prob- 
lem, easy of solution. Undisputed facts as 
to the extent of the damage resulting from 
the use of poison have not been easy to 
obtain; and the Association has at this time 
no fund with which it might put its own 
investigators in the field. Nevertheless, we 
have brought together a great mass of corres- 
pondence, as well as published matter, relat- 
ing to the questions involved; and, although 
it is probable that the charges against the 
poisoners often have been exaggerated, it 
seems equally true that poisoning campaigns 


have now reached such proportions as to 
cause much concern, because of the numbers 
of useful birds and animals destroyed by such 
measures. 

Many organizations, including states . 
counties, and live-stock associations, as well 
as great numbers of individuals, engage in 
these poisoning campaigns and it is unjust 
to place the whole responsibility on the 
United States Biological Survey, as has some- 
times been done, at least by implication. 
However, the Biological Survey is today the 
acknowledged leader and counselor of various 
pest-control agencies, so it is natural to look 
to it to give advice to such agencies regarding 
any change in method or policy. 

This bureau is the greatest single Govern- 
ment agency for the protection of wild life, 
and it is a matter of pride that the National 
Association of Audubon Societies has played 
no inconsiderable part in its upbuilding. 
With the conservation activities of the 
Survey the Association always has main- 
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tained the closest possible codperation, and 
shall continue to give this work its full 
support. This does not imply that we have 
closed our eyes to a phase of the Survey’s 
activities which we believe not to be to the 
best interests of wild life. Rather, we have 
sought to apply here, too, the spirit of 
codperation, and have repeatedly urged the 
Survey to modify its policies and abandon 
the use of poison. We reproduce in full our 
last exchange of letters with the Chief of the 
Biological Survey on the subject. 


New York City, March 24, 1932 

Dear Mr. Redington: On August 25, 1931, 
the Board of Directors of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies adopted a 
resolution disapproving wholesale poisoning 
campaigns and urging State and Federal 
authorities to withdraw support from such 
operations. Because poisons are non-selective 
in action, any widespread use of such lethal 
agents must necessarily endanger harmless 
and beneficial forms of wild life as well as the 
particular species it is desired to control. 
Various lethal gases are known to be effective 
in killing burrowing rodents, and trapping 
has been shown by your workers to be an 
efficient means of controlling predatory 
mammals, and both gases and traps are far 
more selective than poisons. It is the con- 
viction of this Association, therefore, that the 
use of poisons because they are cheaper than 
other control agents is not justified. 

It is my duty to report to our Board of 
Directors at its next meeting such additional 
information as we have been able to gather 
concerning the three control projects that 
have brought forth so much criticism, 
namely: (1) The deliberate poisoning of 
birds; (2) the use of thallium; and (3) the 
methods employed by State and Federal 
agencies in intensive operations against 
predatory mammals over practically the 
entire West. We have already exchanged 
numerous letters and have had several con- 
ferences on these matters, but I would like 
from you definite expressions on the following 
points in order that I may lay them before 
our Board. 

1. The poisoning of blackbirds in an ex- 
perimental operation on their breeding- 
grounds in California in May, 1931, resulted 
in many young dying in the nest through 
starvation and exposure. You have assured 
us orally that there will be no further poison- 
ing of blackbirds by your operators during 
the breeding season, that the Biological 
Survey has discontinued poisoning experi- 
ments on California birds for the present, and 
that your agents are now making investiga- 
tions of the extent of damage done by birds 
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in that State, and the possible need for 
control. Will you not give us the additional 
assurance that where control measures are 
definitely shown to be necessary some control 
agent other than poison will be employed? 

2. You have assured us that the incidental 
loss of harmless and beneficial wild life 
resulting from the use of thallium against 
ground squirrels in California has been 
greatly exaggerated. Granting that such is 
the case, it would still appear that a deplor- 
able loss of wild life other than ground 
squirrels occurs. We know, of course, that 
aside from its advisory capacity, the Bio- 
logical Survey is but slightly involved in the 
ground squirrel campaigns in California, that 
the campaigns have been carried on by the 
State Department of Agriculture and the 
County Agricultural Commissioners. Never- 
theless, the Biological Survey introduced 
thallium and arranged for American firms 
to supply it in quantity, and any recommen- 
dation the Biological Survey might make 
regarding its use or discontinuance would 
naturally carry great weight. Cannot the 
Biological Survey see its way clear to dis- 
continue the use of thallium by its own staff 
and to withdraw its recommendation of the 
use of thallium by its codperators? 

3. Inasmuch as the Biological Survey 
declares in its own publications that trapping 
is an efficient method of controlling preda- 
tory mammals, cannot the Biological Survey 
discontinue altogether the use of poisons in 
the control of these animals, in order to 
eliminate the loss of fur-bearers and other 
useful wild life necessarily incident to the 
use of poison? 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) T. GrLBERT PEARSON 


Washington, D. C., March 29, 1932 

Dear Dr. Pearson: In reply to your letter 
of March 24, I may say that the Biological 
Survey is aware of the resolution of August 
25, 1931, adopted by the Board of Directors 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. This resolution is based on mis- 
conceptions of the character and extent of 
control operations directed against injurious 
vertebrates. 

The statement that “poison: ~re non- 
selective in action” is a generalization that 
has little application to control operations as 
actually carried on by the Biological Survey 
and its codperators. The wide choice avail- 
able as to character of the bait, the place, 
time, and manner of its exposure, and the 
length of time exposed, makes it possible to 
use this method in a highly selective way. 
The use of any lethal gas, so far available, is 
impossible at times in certain soils and gen- 
erally ineffective in dry seasons. Gases are 
used in rodent control-to a very great extent 


wherever it is possible to use them effectively 
and our investigators have been working for 
several years endeavoring to overcome the 
difficulties which limit its use. Trapping, 
however, is an efficient means of controlling 
predatory animals and is one of the methods 
most widely used by the Biological Survey. 
There are conditions, however, under which 
traps can not be used, particularly during 
the winter months or long periods of freezing 
or thawing weather. A combination of trap- 
ping, poisoning, and den-hunting has been 
effective in obtaining control in western 
areas in many of which such control would 
not be practicable without the use of poison. 

The conviction of the Association that 
“the use of poisons because they are cheaper 
than other control agents is not justified’ is 
not shared by the Biological Survey. The 
element of economy is of extreme practical 
importance. Control work, if carried on at 
all, must be economical. It is the rule, and 
a necessary one, in control operations, 
whether against insects, rodents, or other 
pests, to seek and use the method which best 
combines effectiveness and low cost. The 
fight against poison is in reality one against 
effective pest-control. This is particularly 
true of California. 

Poisoning of pests has been going on in 
the West since the beginning of agriculture 
in that region. Birds have been poisoned in 
California since the ’seventies, at least, and 
a popular method has been the almost totally 
indiscriminate one of using poisoned water. 
It is such practices as this that systemized 
work by trained naturalists tends to elimi- 
nate. The facts of the matter are that con- 
servation organizations instead of discourag- 
ing control by Government operations should 
encourage it for there is no doubt that such 
work tends to effectively reduce the total 
destruction of wild life and to limit it more 
closely to the species in need of control. 
There is no foundation whatever for the be- 
lief that the withdrawal of our support would 
in any way diminish poisoning operations. 

With regard to your numbered paragraphs, 
I may say, with respect to 

(1) You have misunderstood me, but the 
following statement may be taken as a 
definition of our policy relating to the control 
of birds in California. We have two men 
engaged in a study of the general problem of 
injurious birds in that State. Their work is 
investigational, experimental, and demon- 
strational in character. It relates toa number 
of species of birds and to damage to a con- 
siderable variety of agricultural products. 
It so happened that depredations on rice by 
blackbirds was an outstanding problem and 
special attention was given to it first. We 
have planned to continue this work the pres- 
ent season but menths ago tentatively 
arranged to transfer our assistant at Marys- 
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ville in the rice area to Davis, a more satis- 
factory base for investigations of fruit- 
destroying species. Our men have been 
instructed not to carry on control operations 
when birds have young in the nest. We shall 
continue to use poison when, in the judgment 
of our representatives, it is the only feasible 
means of relief. 

The objective of this work is to furnish 
urgently needed relief with the minimum of 
injury to beneficial and harmless species and 
I would point out to you that where birds are 
so numerous that they are very destructive, 
there is little danger that they will be reduced 
unduly. This point is being carefully con- 
sidered by the Bureau, which is opposed to 
the extermination of any species. For the 
further information of your Board of Direc- 
tors, I may add that the work of control of 
injurious birds has been authorized by the 
annual appropriation bills of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture for many years. 
Further, that this work has been declared 
entirely within the scope of the law in Cali- 
fornia. We assigned men to bird-control 
work in California only after ample evidence 
of serious damage had been presented, and 
repeated urgent requests made for assistance, 
which no local scientific organizations seemed 
disposed to afford. Mr. E. G. Holt, now with 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, was engaged as a member of the 
Biological Survey in 1916-17 in the study of 
destructive birds. In his report on bird- 
damage tg fruits and other crops in San 
Diego County, California, he states: “‘Dam- 
age in some cases was unquestionably serious 
and control methodsare certainly warranted.” 

(2) Your request that we recommend the 
discontinuance of the use of thallium in 
California is apparently based on Dr. 
Linsdale’s article in the May, 1931, issue of 
The Condor and Dr. Joseph Grinnell’s edi- 
torial comment in the same issue. Our in- 
vestigations have convinced us that Dr. 
Linsdale’s article is not based to any con- 
siderable extent upon actual field studies, but 
largely upon unsupported statements which 
for the most part were merely a repetition 
of rumors and word-of-mouth reports which 
had become distorted as they were retold. 
We checked the effects of thallium on wild 
life in carefully conducted experiments before 
recommending its use. Dr. Grinnell and his 
staff were invited to participate in this check 
but they did not fully avail themselves of the 
opportunity. Representatives of the Cali- 
fornia Game Commission, the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Biological Survey, 
and others made careful checks of the wild 
life present before the poison was exposed and 
for a thirty-day period thereafter. No 
appreciable loss of wild life was in evidence, 
and the representatives of the Fish and Game 
Commission expressed themselves as well 


satisfied that the use of this material would 
not endanger wild life 

For many years poisoning of rodents on a 
large scale at huge expense had been going on 
in California and vast quantities of strych- 
nine or phosphorous preparations were used 
without appreciably reducing the squirrel 
population. The introduction of thallium as 
a supplemental material has made real 
control possible for the first time. This 
permits a reduction in the amount of all 
poisons exposed. There are two counties in 
which no poison will be used this year, control 
by gas being economically feasible with the 
present reduced squirrel population. There 
are numerous other counties where the poison 
exposed in 1932 will be only a fraction of that 
of previous years and we look forward to the 
day when the use of poison in the greater 
part of the agricultural area of California will 
be similarly reduced, thus eliminating perma- 
nently any possible danger to beneficial wild 
life 

In view of these facts, the Bureau cannot 
at present recommend that the use of thal 
lium be discontinued. 

(3) Many rumors and reports have been 
circulated that the Bureau’s predatory 
animal control campaigns by poison are 
unduly destructive to fur-bearers. Our in- 
vestigators, cojperating with a committee of 
the American Society of Mammalogists, 
found practically no evidence of such de- 
struction. The report by the chairman of 
their committee does not reflect the condi- 
tions found in the field as given in the indi 
vidual reports of the investigators. It is true 
that some of these investigators reported 
rumors and hearsay evidence against the 
work of the Bureau but their actual findings 
in the field did not tend to contravert the 
claim of the Bureau that poisons are selective 
and that the destruction to wild life other 
than predators is negligible. Our own men 
have been making careful checks and can 
find no reason why we should discontinue 
entirely the use of poison in predatory animal 
control. 

We believe our own extensive investiga- 
tions, as well as those of other numerous 
investigators, have given us the facts. This 
evidence does not indicate widespread de- 
struction of beneficial or harmless wild life. 
If it did, we would be the first to take steps 
to prevent such loss 

In conclusion, I hope that the Audubon 
Society will obtain its own information first 
hand before taking a public stand against 
this work. Our field-men will be glad to 
furnish you any available facilities you re- 
quest in making such a survey. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Paut G. REpINGTON, 
Chief 
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The Biological Survey is a branch of the 
United States Government, which, of course, 
is a political organization. Federal depart- 
ments and bureaus carry out the laws of 
Congress and in doing so expend the appro 
priations made to them for various specific 
purposes. Congressmen vote appropriations 
for purposes demanded by the constituents 
at home. 

In the present case, Congress directs the 
Department of Agriculture, through its 
Bureau of Biological Survey, to engage in 
control measures, but the Survey adopts its 
own methods and policies in carrying out 
the general instructions of Congress. There- 
fore, it appears to be clearly within the 
jurisdiction of the Survey to determine 
whether poison shall be one of the methods 
which it shall employ. 

From Mr. Redington’s letter we find with 
extreme regret that our appeals and those of 
others apparently have had little effect on 
the Survey regarding its poisoning opera- 
tions. His statement that the Survey “will 
continue to use poisons,” shows that it is 
committed to a policy almost universally 
condemned by conservationists. 

That the control of birds or mammals 
when seriously injurious to human welfare 
is desirable cannot be questioned. This 
Association has never taken the position 
that the farmer is not justified in killing the 
Hawk caught raiding his poultry-yard, or 
that the stock-raiser is not wholly within his 
rights when he destroys an animal preying 
upon his live-stock. We do assert, however, 
that there is no justification for extending 
the control of predatory animals until it 
fallen a threat of extermination. 

Seme incidental destruction of harmless 
birds and mammals seems almost unavoid- 
able in control operations. When necessary 
control is interpreted to mean vast cam- 
paigns carried on over a great area of our 
country, the matter becomes serious indeed. 
For the fiscal year 1932, Congress appro- 
priated for the Biological Survey $2,229,170. 
Of this, the sum of $1,255,075 was for wild- 
life conservation, and $590,480 for the 
control of predatory animals and injurious 
rodents. However, in the appropriation bill 
for 1933, as passed by the House, the alloca- 


tions stand at $829,697 for conservation and 
$573,780 for control; and these figures take 
no account of coéperative funds available 
for control in at least seventeen states. The 
amounts are not known in all cases, but in 
California the for three 
years, ending June 30, 1932, is about $523,000. 


annual average 

This growth of control campaigns to a 
magnitude undreamed of when the work was 
begun destroys confidence in the assurance 
sometimes given that the policy is one of 
local control and not ultimate extermination. 
Certainly there is no reassurance in the 
Chief’s published statement that the Bio- 
logical Survey ‘‘operations for the control of 
predatory animals and other injurious species 
merely hasten the inevitable elimination of 
various animals from areas occupied by 
man” (Journal of Mammalogy, 1929, p. 276). 
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While we the incalculable 


contributions of the Biological Survey to 


appreciate 


many phases of conservation, in this par- 
ticular instance we are squarely opposed to 
its policy and shall use such means as are at 
our disposal to combat this practice. We are 
equally opposed to the State, County, and 
local agencies in the West engaged in the 
wide distribution of poisons. We call upon 
the people of the country, especially those 
residing in the Western States, to unite their 
influence with ours in seeking to induce 
Federal, State, and local agencies to discon- 
tinue the general use of poisons in pest-con- 
trol measures. Also we shall urge that appro- 
priations for any such work sha!! be made only 
with the stipulated understanding that no part 
ot such funds shall be used in the purchase 
or distribution of poisons.—T. G. P. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Bird Sanctuaries Owned by 
Affiliated Organizations 


That there is a constantly increasing 
interest in bird sanctuaries is evidenced in 
many ways. Among these is the large number 
of requests which are received at this office 
for information on this subject. 

Not only are the Federal and State govern- 
ments more and more engaged in the acqui- 
sition and setting aside of extensive areas 
for sanctuaries and wild-life refuges, but 
many State and local Audubon Societies and 
Bird Clubs, as well as individuals, are active 
in similar undertakings. 

In reply to a recent letter to a number of 
our affiliated organizations that own bird 
sanctuaries, the information which here 
follows was obtained. It is felt that this will 
be of interest to other clubs and State so- 
cieties which may contemplate the acquisi- 
tion of sanctuaries. In case others of our 
affiliated organizations own sanctuaries we 
would be glad if they would report. 

ATLANTA (GA.) Brirp Cus has the cus- 
todianship of a tract of 60 acres in the sub- 
urbs of Atlanta, and has been given a free 
hand by the owner of the property to use it 
for sanctuary purposes. It is hoped to secure 
gifts and voluntary contributions with which 


to administer it. The Club has just improved 
a small house on the property to be used as a 
lodge and meeting-place, and is planning to 
employ a part-time custodian. 

BANGOR (MAINE) Brrp CONSERVATION 
CLUB owns one sanctuary consisting of seven 
city-lots 75x 165 feet, one and one-third 
acres in all. This area was acquired as a gift 
from a former member, and is maintained by 
a small Endowment Fund and, also, by gitts 
and contributions from members. It is 
administered by a Committee of four mem- 
bers appointed annually by the President. 

CONNECTICUT AUDUBON SOCIETY owns 
the well-known Birdcraft Sanctuary at Fair- 
field, consisting of ro acres. This was ac- 
quired by gift and is maintained by an 
Endowment Fund. An all-time custodian 
resides on the property in a bungalow near 
the museum which also belongs to the Society. 

MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY owns 
the Moose Hill Sanctuary, consisting of 
about 62 acres. This was acquired (all but 
5% acres) by purchase and is maintained 
entirely from the General Fund of the 
Society. There is an all-year-round superin- 
tendent. 

MERIDEN (N. H.) Brrp CLuB owns one 
sanctuary known as Meriden Bird Sanctuary. 
This consists of 32 acres and was acquired 
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at a cost of $5000, which includes buildings 
and museum. It is maintained by the income 
from a Memorial Fund raised by private 
subscriptions and gifts. There is no paid 
superintendent, but the General Manager 
and the President conduct parties through 
the sanctuary, assisted by the Junior Bird 
Club. 

MICHIGAN AUDUBON SOCIETY owns one 
sanctuary, Jefferson Butler Island, which 
was acquired as a gift. The area is 25 acres 
and consists of an island formed by dredging 
when the channels of the St. Clair River 
were changed. The sanctuary is “self- 
maintained as it is inaccessible and does not 
need a custodian.” 

Nature Cius oF LAKE Ptacip (N. Y.) 
maintains as a bird sanctuary the 300 acres 
owned by the Lake Placid Company. This 
is administered by the permanent staff of 
the Club. 

New CANAAN (Conn.) Brrp PROTECTIVE 
SOcIETY owns a 17-acre sanctuary acquired 
by gift. This is maintained by contributions. 
An all-time warden is employed. 

OREGON AUDUBON SOCIETY owns one 
sanctuary known as Pittock Bird Sanctuary, 


consisting of 30 acres. Of this, 18 acres 
were acquired by gift and 12 acres were 
purchased at a cost of $3750. This sanctuary 
is maintained by contributions and by mem- 
bership fees. The Society is now engaged in 
developing this area, and plans a pond for 
water-fowl and also a cat-proof fence. 

RuHope IsLaND AUDUBON SOCTETY owns 
one sanctuary consisting of 30 acres, known as 
Kimball Bird Sanctuary. This was acquired 
by gift and is maintained by the income from 
an Endowment Fund and by the current 
income of the Society. It is cared for by a 
superintendent who lives continuously on 
.the sanctuary. 

THE FEDERATION OF THE BirRD CLUBS OF 
New Enctanp, Inc., has been instrumental 
since 1924 in securing 12 wild-life reserva- 
tions or bird sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 
Most of these have been turned over to the 
State. The Federation now has the Plum 
Island Sanctuary where a warden is main- 
tained all the year. 


Status of the White Pelican 


In the United States and Canada there 
was, in 1931, a total of 29 known breeding 


A PORTION OF THE BREEDING COLONY OF WHITE PELICANS AT QUILL LAKE, 
SASKATCHEWAN 
This rapidly growing colony numbered 2000 adults during the season of 1931 
Photographed by E. G. Brand 


colonies of White Pelicans, distributed as 
follows: California, 2; Montana, 2; Nevada, 
2; North Dakota, 1; Utah, 1; Wyoming, 1; 
Alberta, 2; British Columbia, 3; Saskatche- 
wan, 15. In addition, a colony may have 
bred in Idaho, another in.Mackenzie, and a 
third in Manitoba, but of this there is no 
positive confirmation. 

Of the 9 colonies known to have bred in 
the United States, estimates of adult birds 
were made in 6, and the number breeding 
set at 14,300. In Canada, 5500 breeding 
birds were reported in 7 of the 20 known 
colonies. The total reported for the two 
countries, therefore, is 19,800, but it must 
be remembered that estimates of breeding 
birds were made in less than half of the 29 
known colonies. It seems reasonable to 
assume the total breeding White Pelicans to 
number at least 25,000. 

Both the White and Brown Pelicans hive 
long been looked upon with disfavor by 
fishermen, and the Brown Pelican especially 
has in places suffered at the hands of com- 
mercial fishermen. Reports occasionally are 
received that the destroying of White 
Pelicans is done by people who intentionally 
kill the young, or more often by well-inten- 
tioned persons whose interest in the great 
birds leads them to visit the colonies in the 
breeding season. Some populous breeding 
places have been rendered untenable by the 
drying up of lakes where the birds formerly 
nested. In such cases the Pelicans seek new 
breeding-grounds. 

Undoubtedly there are fewer White 
Pelicans in the United States than there 
were fifty to one hundred years ago, but we 
have little evidence that there has been 
marked diminution of recent years. A bird 
of such large and peculiar form as the White 
Pelican naturally attracts attention every- 
where it goes and arouses in the minds of 
some people a desire to kill it for the pleasure 
of holding in their hands for a short time a 
creature of such unusual appearance. How- 
ever, without organized campaigns for their 
destruction and with various important 
breeding colonies receiving special protection, 
there is no evidence that these birds are in 
any more danger of extermination than 
various other species which might be named. 
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Notes on the Trumpeter Swan 


From the latest edition of the ‘American 
Ornithologists’ Union Check-List on North 
American Birds’ one may learn that the 
Trumpeter Swan bred formerly from Fort 
Yukon, Alaska, and James Bay on the north, 
southward through British Columbia, Al- 
berta, and Wyoming, and in the more 
central states as far as Missouri; also that it 
formerly wintered through British Columbia 
and the central Mississippi Valley to the 
Gulf of Mexico and southern California. 
Being an extremely large and striking species, 
it has been especially subject to gunfire from 
farmers, ranchmen, Indians, millinery feather 
hunters, and whoever happened to be abroad 
within its range. For many years past the 
Trumpeter Swan has been a rare bird. 

Percy A. Taverner in ‘Birds of Western 
Canada,’ says: 


“The causes of its nearly complete dis- 
appearance were various. It nested in what 
is now well-inhabited country and it is 
difficult to retain such a spectacular bird in 
communities that are much shot over. 
Swans are not prolific and once their number 
is reduced it takes several generations of 
undisturbed peace to restore them. They 
are not nearly as wild nor so difficult to kill 
as the still common Whistling Swan. The 
latter migrates in great flocks that pitch out 
in the middle of the larger waters, rarely 
coming in-shore ae at night, or when it 
is perfectly certain that there is no danger. 
In spite of their great numbers, very few 
Whistling Swans are shot. The Trumpeter, 
on the other hand, travels in smaller com- 
panies, often family groups, coasts the shore 
more frequently, often passing the hunter’s 
blind. This difference in habit may have 
been a determining factor in the disappear- 
ance of this bird over most of its range, 
whereas the Whistling Swan has survived. 
In the early days, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany did a very ies trade in Swan’s breasts; 
the Trumpeter, being the larger and more 
valuable bird and more easily killed, was 
probably cleared from its more northern 
ranges at an early date.” 


Regarding the present numbers of the 
Trumpeter Swan, George M. Wright of the 
Wild Life Survey of the National Park 
Service has sent us, with a letter dated 
March 31, 1932, the following notes: 


“In the United States: Though the 
Trumpeter may possibly occur south of the 
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MRS. MARY E. WINGO, THE ASSOCIATION’S AGENT FOR THE SAVANNAH, 
GEORGIA, REGION, LEADS A 6TH GRADE JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB ON A 
FIELD TRIP IN COLONIAL PARK 


I'he Association’s field lecturers annually conduct many such bird-study groups 


ONE OF THEYJUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Miss Helen S. Pratt, the Association’s Junior Field Agent for California, conducts a bird-hike in 
Eagle Rock Park 
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International Boundary in migration, it is 
gone as a breeding bird except in the imme- 
diate Yellowstone region. All recent nesting 
records are within the park except for two 
stations, Jackson Lake, Wyoming, and Red 
Rock Lake, Montana. 

“The latest breeding census made by the 
Survey party for 1931 showed five breeding 
pairs and ten birds not breeding. The five 
nests are known to have hatched eighteen 
cygnets of which five were certain losses in 
the summer, leaving a potential crop of 
thirteen. Probably there were further 
reductions before flying-time in late fall and 
still others before the winter was over. 
What this means for perpetuation becomes 
more significant when one takes into account 
that breeding age is not attained until the 
fourth or fifth year.” 

For reasons having to do with the pre- 
servation of the species, the National Park 
Service of Canada does not desire to broad- 
cast data in its possession regarding the 
abundance and distribution of the Trumpeter 
Swans in the Dominion. We, therefore, are 
not at liberty to publish the material which 
it has given us in confidence, although it 
may be encouraging to know that by a 
responsible student of Canadian wild life it 
is thought that there are today probably 
500 in Canada. 

Two very this 
species may be mentioned, ‘Save the Trum- 


instructive articles on 
peter Swan,’ by Joseph Dixon, in American 
Forests, August, 1931, and “The 
Status of the Trumpeter Swan,’ by Henry 
K. Coale, in The Auk, January, 1915. 


Present 


Starving Water-Fow! Given Food 


The following is an extract from a report 
furnished the office of this Association by 
James W. Stuber of the Ohio Division of 
Conservation: 


“The timely response of this Division in 
meeting an emergency, early in March, when 
thousands of wild Ducks caught by a sudden 
cold snap were in danger of starvation in the 
Lake Erie district, as well as at Indian and 
Buckeye Lakes in Ohio, was a conservation 
measure that attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion. Mallards, Pintails, Widgeon, Teal, and 
Canvasbacks, many of them so weak they 
could not raise their heads from the ice, were 
reported to Conservation Commissioner 
William H. Reinhart by game-protectors. 
Mr. Reinhart immediately ordered the pro- 
tectors in the Sandusky district to purchase 
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and carry sufficient quantities of grain to 
feed the distressed wild-fowl. Thousands 
were reported in the Cedar Point Cove on 
Saturday, March 12. By Monday, their 
numbers had increased to a hundred thou- 
sand. Game-protectors guarded the Ducks 
day and night, providing them with feed 
until warmer weather sent them on their 
way to northern nesting-grounds. 

“Ducks that went north into Canada 
during the warm weather, in February were 
forced by severe weather to return south. 
Lakes open early in March were suddenly 
frozen over. On March 12, a sleet- and snow- 
storm covered the fields and marshes with 
ice and snow. Ducks suffered from lack of 
water as well as food. Lakes froze over and 
the feeding areas were blanketed with ice. 
The game-protectors collected many so weak 
they could not fly. Coots also suffered 
heavily. At one point in Sandusky Bay, 
more than a hundred Ducks were found dead 
on the ice. Thousands were flying around in 
the air, while many rested on the ice, too 
weakened to rise. When the protectors 
arrived with tons of corn and wheat, the 
hungry birds circled at close range and 
pounced upon the food as soon as it was 
scattered. 

“Starving Ducks and Coots also were fed 
at Buckeye Lake and at Indian Lake. 
Officers were able to approach to within 30 
feet of Bluebills and Coots which staggered 
across the ice too weak to escape. Many of 
them were stretched out with their heads 
down on the ice. 

“At Indian Lake, Conservation Officer 
Anthony Pfarr chopped holes in the ice to 
provide water for the thousands of wild-fowl 
that congregated there, and also scattered 
hundreds of pounds of grain on the ice. A 
large flock of Geese was fed at Indian Lake. 
Game-protectors, dressed in their heaviest 
winter clothes, remained throughout the 
night to guard the Ducks and to prevent 
illegal shooting or other disturbances. 

“Nothing within the means of the Division 
was left undone to protect and save the 
starving Ducks. Grain also was made avail- 
able for song- and upland game-birds.” 


Hawk Bounties 


It long has been the custom of the Asso- 
ciation to collect, in the office files, data 
regarding many subjects, one of these being 
the bounty laws on birds-of-prey. There are 
here appended brief reports from game 
officials of the various states where such 
bounty laws obtain at present. 


DELAWARE: “Our game laws permit this 
Board to pay bounties on Hawks. Such 
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bounties, I understand, were paid a number 
of years ago, but no bounties are paid now.” 

INDIANA: “The Indiana laws provide that 
County Commissioners may pay a bounty in 
an amount not to exceed $2 on Hawks and 
Owls. So far as this Division is advised, no 
counties in Indiana have offered such bounty, 
and we have no record of any of these birds 
having been turned in.” 

Missouri: “The last Legislature appro- 
priated $3000 of the Game Protection Fund 
for the payment of Hawk and Owl bounties, 
and this fund was depleted in less than two 
months after the bill went into effect. It 
represents the payment of the bounties on 
6000 Hawks and Owls.” 

Onto: “The General Code of Ohio pro- 
vides for the payment of bounties on Hawks 
and Owls. You will also note that this matter 
is entirely in the hands of the township 
trustees. They appropriate the money pro- 
vided funds are available for the purpose. 
This Department has no record nor any 
authority for the payment of bounties.” 

Oxianoma: “The State Game Code pro- 
vides that any Board of County Commis- 
sioners may in its discretion offer a bounty 
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on Hawks. However, there are no records of 
bounties on these birds having been paid.” 

PENNSYLVANIA: “On November 1, 1929, 
the Pennsylvania Legislature authorized a 
bounty on the Goshawk. I am submitting 
figures on bounties paid since this time, on the 
basis of the fiscal year: 1929-1930, 76; 1930- 
1931, 28; 1931—April 1, 1932, 30; tota! 134.” 

VirciniA: “The Boards of Supervisors are 
authorized to pay bounties if they feel so 
disposed, and a few counties have done this; 
however, a big majority of the courties do 
not pay any bounties on any of the predatory 
birds and animals.” 

West Vrrcrnta: “Some counties in the 
state pay a bounty on Hawks, but this is 
purely a county function.” 

Wisconsin: “Section 29.61 of the laws 
relating to conservation offers authority to 
the governing bodies of any county, town, 
city or village to offer a reward for various 
species of predatory animals and birds. I 
do not believe that more than one or two 
counties are paying bounties at the present 
time, and these are only on Crows. The 
Game Division has discouraged the paying 
of a bounty on predatory animals and birds.” 


WATER-OUZEL 


(See Frontispiece) 


Life History and Identification Outline 


. Summer Range: Transition, Canadian, and Hudsonian zones of the Rocky Mountains 
from Alaska to Guatemala, as far east as the Black Hills of South Dakota. 

. Winter Range: A permanent resident in the Transiticn and Canadian zones. 

. Voice: Sings almost throughout the year, even more frequently during the winter than 
the summer, a rich varied song suggestive of the Thrasher and the Mockingbird but 
with a quality all its own; call-note a short zit or bzeet, given singly or in rapid series. 
(From ‘Animal Life’ in the Yosemite by Grinnell and Storer.) 

. Preferred Habitat: Clear mountain streams such as are inhabited by trout. 

Food: Largely aquatic insects which it finds on the bottom of the streams. Occasionally 


small fish. 


. Economic Status: Beneficial or neutral so far as known. 
7. Nest: Spherical with the opening on the side, composed largely of moss kept green by 
the spray from the waterfalls near which it nests on the rocks. 
. Eggs: Pure white, three to five in number, and about an inch long. 
. Recognition Marks: Plain gray bird slightly smaller than a Robin and with a short tail 
that is usually cocked like a Wren’s, and with a small white spot on its upper eyelid. 
. Distinctive Habits: Continually bobbing or dipping; dives into swift water, using its 
wings for swimming under water, and running along on the bottom. 


